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The  primary  research  question  is  as  follows:   Why  are 
some  voters  still  undecided  less  than  one  month  prior  to  the 
election  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives?   This  study 
utilizes  data  from  five  telephone  surveys  in  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  Florida  conducted  during  the  1982  and  1992  elections  and 
three  focus  groups  in  Ohio  and  Florida  held  during  the  1992 
election . 

The  data  from  the  focus  groups  indicate  that  there  are 
differences  between  undecided  voters  in  an  open  and 
incumbent  congressional  district.   A  high  level  of  political 
involvement  and  general  political  information  does  not 
preclude  a  voter  from  being  undecided.   The  differences  in 
the  level  of  political  information  among  undecided  voters 
seems  to  be  attributable  to  whether  or  not  it  is  an  open 


seat .   Where  information  is  available,  the  undecided  voters 
tend  to  be  cross-pressured  between  party  affiliation  and  the 
opinion  of  the  incumbent .   This  research  shows  that 
undecided  voters  had  paid  attention  to  the  election,  and 
most  had  decided  their  presidential  vote.   The  decision  was 
finally  made  on  the  basis  of  party  affiliation  and  issue 
positions.   Two  of  the  focus  group  participants  did  not  vote 
in  this  race  because  they  could  not  obtain  information  about 
the  candidates  that  was  sufficient  to  make  a  decision. 

This  research  suggests  that  the  theory  linking 
indecision  in  presidential  elections  to  lack  of  information 
also  applies  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representative  elections. 
The  undecided  voter  has  less  information  concerning  the 
election  but  is  neither  unaware  of  nor  unconcerned  about 
this  lack  of  information. 

The  theory  that  cross-pressure  exerted  upon  the  voter 
results  in  indecision  is  also  supported  by  the  data  from  the 
two  elections  and  three  states  in  this  study.   We  can 
conclude  that  this  theory  applies  to  not  only  presidential 
elections  but  also  U.S.  House  of  Representative  races. 

The  qualitative  research  has  been  successful  in 
establishing  a  link  between  the  information  flow  theories 
and  the  cross-pressure  theories. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Problem 
This  research  focuses  upon  the  elections  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.   It  examines  the  question  of  when 
people  decide  for  whom  to  vote,  what  factors  affect  the 
timing  of  this  decision,  and  whether  there  are  differences 
in  the  attitudes  or  demographic  profiles  between  decided  and 
undecided  voters.   Previous  research  addresses  this  question 
only  at  the  presidential  level,  and  it  indicates  that  long- 
term  factors  such  as  party  identification  and  political 
attitudes  are  key  influencers  (Berelson  et  al . ,  1954; 
Campbell  et  al . ,  1960). 

The  quantitative  phase  examines  two  major  questions. 
First,  what  are  the  differences  between  the  decided  and 
undecided  voter  in  campaigns  characterized  by  lower  levels 
of  information,  such  as  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
in  terms  of  demographics,  issues,  and  levels  of  involvement? 
Secondly,  what  are  the  differences  among  undecided  voters? 
Cross-pressure  theory  is  examined  to  determine  its 
applicability  as  we  move  from  the  high  information  level 
election  of  President  to  the  lower  information  level 
election  of  the  House  of  Representatives.   Jacobson  (1980) 


believes  that  information  about  the  candidates  is  the 
crucial  difference  between  presidential  and  congressional 
elections.   The  questions  of  when  in  the  electorial  cycle 
people  make  up  their  minds  for  whom  to  vote  and  what  factors 
influence  the  timing  of  this  decision  have  not  received  as 
much  attention  as  vote  choice  in  the  field  of  political 
behavior.   Yet,  the  undecided  voters  and  the  least  informed 
voters  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  election.   It  can 
even  be  argued  "that  the  less  involved  and  less  informed 
voters  are  disproportionately  represented"  (Converse,  1962, 
p.  579)  . 

The  research  question  is  as  follows:   Why  are  some 
voters  still  undecided  less  than  one  month  prior  to  the 
election  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representative?    Three 
theories  guide  the  quantitative  phase  of  this  research. 

1.  Lack  of  information  distinguishes  congressional 
elections  from  presidential  ones.   "The  relative  paucity  of 
information  voters  have  about  congressional  candidates  is 
crucial  because  of  the  connection  between  information  about 
candidates  and  voting  decision  in  congressional  elections" 
(Jacobson,  1980,  p.  15) . 

2.  The  voter  is  undecided  because  s/he  is  not  paying 
attention  yet.   "In  essence,  a  presidential  election 
tends  to  be  a  'high-stimulus  election'  that  attracts  a 
relatively  large  turnout,  dipping  rather  deeply  into  the 


less  involved  elements  of  the  electorate"  (Converse,  1962, 
p.  584)  . 

3 .   Cross-pressures  exerted  upon  the  voter  results  in 
indecision.   Voters  can  be  pulled  in  conflicting  directions 
by  their  political  party,  their  friends,  family,  religion, 
candidate  evaluations,  or  attitudes   (Berelson  et  al.,  1954; 
Campbell  et  al . ,  1960;  Kelley  &  Mirer,  1974;  Flanigan  & 
Zingale,  1987)  . 

The  specific  questions  that  guide  the  qualitative  phase 
of  the  research  are  as  follows: 

1.  Are  there  differences  between  voters  in  an  open 
district  and  an  incumbent  congressional  district? 

2 .  Do  the  levels  of  involvement  in  political 
activities  impact  undecided  voters? 

3.  Are  there  differences  in  the  level  of  political 
information  among  the  undecided  voters? 

4 .  Are  undecided  voters  cross-pressured?   If  so,  how? 

5.  Are  undecided  voters  paying  attention  to  the 
election? 

6.  How  is  the  decision  finally  made? 

7 .  Do  some  undecided  voters  not  vote? 

The  qualitative  research  provides  insights  into  the 
process  of  the  vote  decision  rather  than  the  product  of  that 
decision — the  vote  choice.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  high 
interest/high  involvement  undecided  probable  voters  are 
being  subjected  to  cross-pressures.   It  is  also  expected 


that  the  low  information  and  low  involvement  undecided 
voters  are  not  yet  paying  attention. 

The  Significance  of  the  Study 

The  significance  of  this  study  is  that  it  addresses  the 
undecided  voter  in  a  congressional  election.   Theories 
regarding  undecided  voters  have  been  based  only  upon 
research  in  presidential  elections.   This  research  focuses 
upon  voters  in  U.S.  House  of  Representative  elections  to 
determine  if  the  theories  hold. 

This  research  examines  the  differences  between  the 
decided  and  undecided  voter.   It  is  likely,  however,  that 
undecided  voters  may  not  be  a  homogenous  group  (although 
they  may  have  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  they  do 
with  decided  voters) .   This  classification  by  information 
and  involvement  levels  is  a  first  attempt  to  define  the 
differences  among  undecideds . 

This  research  moves  the  question  of  voter  indecision 
from  a  high  information  election  of  president  to  the  lower 
information  level  election  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  historically  incumbency  is  the  prime  determinant  of 
the  winner.   It  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  link  between 
the  information  flow  theories  and  the  cross-pressure 
theories  using  Jacobson ' s  work  to  support  the  assumption 
that  congressional  elections  are  at  a  lower  level  of 
information . 


Definition  of  Terms 

Level  of  information  is  the  extent  to  which  the  voter 
is  aware  of  the  candidates  and  issues  in  the  election. 

Cross-pressure  is  the  input  that  the  voter  receives 
from  opposing  forces.   The  psychological  basis  for  this 
phenomenon  is  referred  to  as  avoidance  reaction.   It  is  an 
action  taken  (or  in  this  case,  not  taken)  to  avoid  or  reduce 
the  amount  of  anxiety  or  tension  caused  by  conflict.   It  has 
its  roots  in  cognitive  dissonance.   The  conflicting 
pressures  can  be  resolved  by  denying  that  there  is  a 
conflict,  reinforcing  or  bolstering  one  set  of  beliefs  over 
another,  differentiating  the  beliefs  so  that  a  conflict  no 
longer  exists,  or  withdrawing  from  the  situation  that  causes 
the  conflict  (Abelson,  1959) .   Voters,  if  subjected  to 
cross-pressures,  may  hold  party  identification  more 
important  than  their  evaluation  of  an  incumbent.   They  may 
be  motivated  to  alter  their  opinion  to  resolve  the 
inconsistency.   Or,  they  may  not  vote. 

The  voter's  level  of  involvement  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  political  activities  in  which  s/he  participates. 

Scope  of  the  Study 

Some  cautionary  notes  are  in  order  at  this  point . 
There  are  issues  which  this  research  does  not  address . 
First,  there  is  evidence  that  people  who  do  not  vote  at  all 
increase  the  percentage  of  undecideds.   Furthermore,  late- 
deciders  are  impressionable  (Cantril,  1991) .   There  is  also 


evidence  in  political  psychology  studies  that  undecided 
voters  are  uninvolved  and/or  exposed  to  little  political 
information  (McGuire,  1968;  Zaller,  1987) .   Some  voters  may 
decide  upon  a  candidate  and,  subsequently,  change  their 
minds  prior  to  the  actual  vote.   These  people  may  be  more 
like  the  undecideds  than  the  decideds .   This  question, 
however,  was  not  addressed.   Panel  data  would  be  necessary 
to  measure  when  and  why  switching  occurs  and  which  group  the 
switchers  most  closely  resemble. 

The  models  developed  in  previous  research  were  designed 
to  predict  vote  choice,  not  the  timing  of  the  decision  or 
the  profile  of  the  undecided  voter.   This  research  builds 
upon  that  work  and  also  moves  the  research  question  into  the 
area  of  undecided  voters  in  congressional  elections. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  undecided  voters  are  not  a 
homogeneous  group.   The  quantitative  phase  of  this  research 
addresses  the  question  of  the  differences  between  the 
decided  and  undecided  voters .   The  focus  groups  address  the 
differences  within  the  undecided  group. 


CHAPTER  2 
PRIOR  RESEARCH  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 

Research  in  political  behavior  primarily  offers  cross- 
pressures  as  the  explanation  for  undecided  voters.   The 
theory  evolves  from  the  social  cross-pressures  identified  in 
Elmira  to  attitudinal  cross-pressures  to  emotional  ones. 
Short-term  factors  and  the  campaign  itself  can  affect  the 
timing  of  the  vote  decision  and  cause  it  to  vary  election  to 
election.   Research  in  the  communications  field  attributes 
indecision  primarily  to  lack  of  media  exposure  and, 
therefore,  lack  of  information.   Psychological  studies  cite 
avoidance  of  the  decision  itself  as  a  means  of  avoiding  or 
resolving  the  conflict.   A  discussion  of  each  body  of 
research  follows . 

Research  on  Cross-Pressures 

Research  in  political  behavior  suggests  that  voters  who 
experience  cross-pressure  will  resolve  the  conflict  by 
delaying  the  presidential  vote  decision.   Cross-pressure 
theory  has  evolved  to  include  various  types  of  pressures. 
To  trace  the  evolution  of  cross-pressure  research,  we  begin 
with  the  citizens  of  Elmira  during  the  election  of  1948 
(Berelson  et  al.,  1954) .   They  were  subjected  to  cross- 
pressures  from  their  religion  and  class,  from  friends  and 


coworkers,  or  from  friends  and  family  and,  therefore,  were 
more  likely  to  arrive  at  their  vote  decision  later  than 
citizens  from  homogeneous  groups.   Furthermore,  the  more 
intense  the  conflict,  the  later  the  decision.   Approximately 
one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  respondents  resolved  conflict 
by  not  voting  at  all.   Sociologists  and  psychologists  refer 
to  this  as  the  avoidance  reaction;  it  is  an  action  taken  to 
avoid  or  reduce  the  amount  of  anxiety  or  tension  caused  by 
conflict . 

Subsequent  research  not  only  confirms  that  cross- 
pressures  delay  the  vote  decision  theory  but  also  add  to  the 
strength  of  this  theory.   Campbell,  Converse,  Miller,  and 
Stokes  (1960)  examine  the  role  that  cross-pressures  have  in 
the  timing  of  the  vote  decision,  although  they  term  it 
"attitude  conflict."   They  added  these  attitudinal  cross- 
pressures  to  the  social  ones  identified  in  Elmira. 
Respondents  were  asked  about  partisanship  and  six 
attitudinal  dimensions:   Stevenson,  Eisenhower,  groups, 
domestic  policy,  foreign  policy,  and  success  of  the  parties. 
A  measure  of  consistency  or  conflict  of  attitudes  was  then 
developed.   They  conclude  that  the  percentage  of  voters 
deciding  late  is  ALWAYS  greater  as  the  degree  of  attitude 
conflict  increases. 

Elements  of  Kelley  and  Mirer's  work  (1974)  support 
cross-pressure  theory  and  provide  additional  examples  of 
attitude  conflict.   They  determine  that  when  a  respondent 


expresses  a  net  equal  number  of  favorable  responses  to 
candidates  and/or  parties,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that 
s/he  would  be  undecided  or  not  vote  at  all. 

In  the  1984  campaign,  Reagan  was  perceived  as  both 
effective  and  popular.   Therefore,  the  voters  were  not 
subjected  to  cross  pressures,  and  Reagan's  lead  had  been  as 
high  as  26  points  according  to  the  NBC  and  Gannett  polls. 
The  first  October  debates  brought  Mondale  closer  by  cutting 
the  President's  lead  by  one  half.   Mondale  had  picked  up 
Independents,  young  voters,  and  Democrats.   In  the  second 
debate,  however,  Reagan  appeared  refreshed  and  in  control. 
The  voters  responded  by  staying  with  the  familiar.   Mondale 
never  had  a  chance  after  that  (Ladd,  1985,  p.  9). 

Reviewing  1948  to  1984  elections  through  data  available 
from  the  Survey  Research  Center  and  the  Center  for  Political 
Studies,  Flanigan  and  Zingale  (1987)  conclude  that  "it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  conflicting  political  attitudes  to  be 
associated  with  indecisiveness  in  voting  behavior"  (p.  68) . 
In  1952  and  1956,  they  concur  that  attitudes  favorable  to 
Democrats  and  Eisenhower  were  associated  with  nonvoting  and 
indecision.   Conflicting  attitudes  or  values  are  termed 
dissonant.   Psychologists  assume  people  will  behave  in  a 
manner  to  eliminate  or  reduce  dissonance,  and  those 
experiencing  dissonance  could,  therefore,  delay  or  cancel  a 
voting  decision. 
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Using  data  spanning  the  1952-1960  elections  from  66 
separate  surveys  and  over  130,000  interviews.  Pool,  Abelson, 
and  Popkin  (1965)  create  a  simulated  model  of  the  1960 
election.   They  particularly  examine  the  cross-pressures 
that  result  from  having  a  Catholic  nominee.   They  examine 
the  effects  of  cross-pressure  on  the  pro-Catholic  Republican 
and  the  anti-Catholic  Democrat.   They  do  not  address  the 
timing  of  the  vote  decision,  although  they  do  present  the 
findings  of  Berelson  et  al .  (1954) .   "People  under  cross- 
pressure  make  up  their  minds  late  in  the  campaign  period. 
People  under  unified  pressures  are  apt  to  have  their  minds 
made  up  from  the  beginning"  (Pool  et  al.,  1965,  p. 13) .   Pool 
et  al.  differ  with  Berelson  et  al .  (1954),  however,  in  that 
citizens  with  the  pro-  or  anti-Catholic  cross-pressure  do 
not  resolve  it  by  not  voting.   Pool  et  al .  discuss  a  theory 
of  push  and  pull  pressures.   A  voter  being  pulled  to  a 
candidate   (Kennedy)  will  vote,  rather  than  a  voter  who  is 
being  pushed  away  (Nixon) .   They  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
a  voter  who  is  attracted  to  a  candidate  will  have  a  greater 
propensity  to  vote  than  one  who  is  pushed  away.   "At  any 
rate,  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  simple  theory  that 
postulates  nonvoting  as  the  outcome  of  cross-pressure  can  no 
longer  be  maintained"  (Pool,  et  al.,  1965,  p.  78). 

Gant  and  Sigelman  (1985)  further  examine  this 
phenomenon  of  anticandidate  or  negative  voting.   "As  one 
study  suggests  that  in  1980  almost  half  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
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electoral  support  came  from  people  who  were  voting  against 
Jimmy  Carter  than  for  Reagan  per  se"  (p.  333) .   They  argue 
that  anticandidate  voting  is  a  device  by  which  a  person  can 
resolve  the  cross-pressure  conflict .   Gant  and  Sigelman  also 
claim  to  have  supported  their  hypothesis  that  those  who 
decide  late  in  a  campaign  are  more  likely  to  cast  an 
anticandidate  vote  than  those  who  decide  early,  particularly 
in  1980. 

Research  on  the  Influence  of  Short-Term  Factors 
In  addition  to  cross-pressures,  short-term  factors, 
such  as  the  campaign,  affect  the  timing  of  the  vote 
decision.   This  is  particularly  true  when  the  voter  is  still 
undecided  late  in  the  campaign  (Campbell,  I960;  Kelley  & 
Mirer,  1974) .   In  the  elections  of  1952  and  1956  Campbell, 
Converse,  Miller,  and  Stokes  (1960)  report  that  30%  and  44%, 
respectively,  of  those  interviewed  knew  all  along  how  they 
would  vote.   Another  one-third  decided  at  the  time  of  the 
conventions.   Only  approximately  10%  decided  within  two 
weeks  of  the  election.   They  interpret  these  data  to  mean 
that  the  psychological  forces  at  work  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  are  the  key  factors  that  influence  the  vote . 
"In  both  the  elections  of  1952  and  1956  the  proportion  of 
the  variance  of  voting  choice  explained  by  these 
psychological  forces  was  more  than  seven  times  greater  among 
persons  who  knew  all  along  than  it  was  among  those  who 
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decided  in  the  final  days  of  the  campaign"  (Campbell  et  al . , 
1960,  p. 79) . 

Short-term  forces  and  campaigns  are  also  among  the 
factors  analyzed  in  the  five  presidential  elections  (1952  to 
1968)  by  Kelley  and  Mirer  (1974)  in  their  attempt  to  explain 
how  and  why  the  electorate  votes  as  it  does .   They  accept 
Campbell's  work  on  attitudes  and  parties  as  accounting  for 
85%  of  the  explanation  but  move  on  to  explain  the  remaining 
15%.   In  their  work,  Kelley  and  Mirer  address  the 
complications  of  voters  changing  their  minds  during  a 
campaign  period.   "Respondents  whose  decisions  were  close 
ones  were  more  likely  than  other  respondents  to  have  changed 
their  minds  and  to  have  changed  them  in  a  direction 
favorable  to  the  candidate  favored  in  the  flow  of 
information  in  each  election"  (Kelley  &  Mirer,  1974,  p. 
583) .  They  find  this  to  be  the  case  particularly  in  the  1968 
election.   They  claim  that  nearly  10%  of  the  voters  changed 
their  minds  about  for  whom  they  would  vote  during  the 
campaign  period. 

Hinckley  (1983)  claims  that  issues  also  play  a  role  in 
congressional  elections  because  even  a  few  people  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  outcome  of  the  election.   She  cites  as 
evidence  the  fact  that  roll  call  votes  can  hurt  at  the 
polls.   "Consequently,  the  specific  positions  and  general 
ideology  of  the  candidates  create  indirect  effects  by 
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providing  spending  (for  or  against  a  candidate) ,  which,  in 
turn,  affects  visibility  and  the  vote  (p.  56) . 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  research  that  the  timing 
of  the  vote  decision  is  occurring  later  in  the  process  due 
to  the  decline  of  party  allegiance  (Ladd  &  Hadley,  1973, 
1975) .   "There  has  been  a  long-term  decline  of  party 
allegiance,  and  a  dramatic  drop-off  over  the  last  decade" 
(Ladd  &  Hadley,  1975,  p.  300) .   They  attribute  this  decline 
to  the  higher  level  of  education,  higher  level  of 
information  concerning  both  issues  and  candidates,  an 
increased  issue  orientation,  an  increase  in  confidence  in 
the  voter's  own  ability  to  assess  candidates  and  programs,  a 
rise  in  independents  and  ticket-splitting,  and  reliance  on 
the  electronic  media  for  political  information.   Ladd  (1981) 
cites  the  NBC  News  and  Associated  Press  polls  taken  during 
the  1980  campaign  period  as  evidence  of  the  later  decision. 
Fifty-two  percent  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  in  early 
August.   By  late  October,  25%  of  those  likely  to  vote  still 
had  not  decided  for  whom.   Republicans  had  generally 
decided;  it  was  the  Democrats  and  Independents  that  were 
still  not  sure.   Ladd  also  reports  that  the  proportion  of 
likely  voters  who  were  still  undecided  in  the  last  week  of 
the  1980  campaign  was  the  highest  in  American  history.   He 
cites  an  ABC  poll  that  claimed  that  28%  were  undecided  the 
last  week  and  a  Gallup  poll  which  cited  37%  as  undecided. 
In  1952  only  11%  said  they  were  still  undecided  in  the  last 
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week  of  the  campaign;  in  1956,  9%;  1972,  13%;  and  in  1976, 
24%.   "The  weakness  of  the  voters'  ties  to  the  parties  and 
to  the  candidates  in  1980  was  also  apparent  in  both  the  high 
measure  of  uncertainty  about  how  to  vote  and  the  unusually 
late  decision  by  many  voters"  (Ladd,  1981,  p.  9) .   Ladd 
concludes  that  the  Carter-Reagan  debate  the  week  before  the 
election  had  an  impact  on  the  Reagan  win.   He  dismisses  the 
theory  of  "closet  Republicans"  as  the  reason  that  the  polls 
had  not  correctly  anticipated  the  size  of  the  win.   Rather, 
Ladd  attributes  it  to  the  last  minute  deciders.   He  cites 
the  Democratic  daily  polls  as  support  of  his  theory.   There 
was  a  rush  of  undecideds  moving  over  to  Reagan  between 
November  1  and  November  4 .   The  timing  of  the  vote  decision 
varies  from  election  to  election. 

"The  high  degree  of  volatility  in  the  electorate's 
expressed  presidential  preferences  throughout  the  1980 
campaign  occurred  in  part  from  the  weakness  of  partisan 
attachments"  (Ladd,  1985,  p.  9) .   Voters  perceived  their 
president  as  ineffectual  but  were  not  sure  of  the 
alternative.   The  result  was  that  many  did  not  decide  how 
they  would  vote  until  the  election.   In  1984  Ladd  states 
"Party  ties  were  still  weak,  but  the  referendum  on  the 
incumbent  president  went  decisively  his  way.   As  a  result, 
.  .  .  its  commitments  were  strikingly  constant  throughout 
the  long  campaign"  (Ladd,  1985,  p.  9) .   Ladd  cites  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  exit  poll  as  indicating  that  nearly  50%  of  the 
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voters  had  made  up  their  minds  to  vote  for  Reagan  before  the 
first  primaries  in  February. 

Using  the  time  of  the  decision  question  from  the 
National  Election  Studies,  1948-1984,  Flanigan  and  Zingale 
(1987)  establish  that  generally  the  decision  was  made  at  the 
same  time  for  the  same  proportion  of  voters  over  the  entire 
period.   About  one-third  made  up  their  minds  prior  to  the 
conventions,  another  third  decided  during  the  conventions, 
and  the  final  third  decided  during  the  campaign.   In  the 
1956  and  1984  elections,  the  popularity  of  the  president 
increased  the  number  of  voters  who  decided  before  the 
convention  to  one-half.   In  contrast  4  out  of  10  voters  in 
1976  and  1980  made  up  their  minds  during  the  campaigns. 
They  also  claim  that  in  recent  elections,  independents  and 
weak  partisans  decide  during  the  campaign  while  strong 
partisans  line  up  behind  their  candidate  early.   "It  is 
widely  reported  that  the  most  interested  voters  remain 
undecided  during  the  campaign"  (Flanigan  &  Zingale,  1987,  p. 
167)  . 

Research  on  Mass  Communication 

Communication  studies  attribute  voter  indecision 
primarily  to  lack  of  media  exposure  and  therefore  a  lack  of 
information  (Kimsey  &  Hantz,  1978;  Lucas  &  Adams,  1978; 
Roberts,  1979) .   An  analysis  of  undecided  voters  in  the 
Ford-Carter  campaign  reaffirms  this  view  (Chaffee  &  Choe, 
1980) .   They  compare  voters  who  were  still  undecided  nine 
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days  prior  to  the  election  to  those  who  had  decided  prior  to 
the  campaigns  and  to  those  who  decided  during  the  campaign. 
Chaffee  and  Choe  determined  that  the  late  undecideds  relied 
upon  latent  party  identification  to  make  their  vote  choice. 
Another  study  of  the  1980  presidential  election  attempt  to 
build  a  model  which  could  predict  the  vote  choice  of  the 
undecided  based  upon  attitudinal  and  demographic  variables 
and  candidate  evaluations  (Fenwick,  Wiseman,  Becker,  & 
Heiman,  1982)  .   Using  discriminant  analysis,  they  found  that 
the  single  best  predictor  of  vote  choice  is  candidate 
evaluation.   The  model  correctly  classified  61%  of  the 
voters  who  were  undecided  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  2-1/2 
weeks  prior  to  the  election. 

Watters  (1988)  analyzes  the  undecided  voter  in  the  1980 
presidential  election  using  communication  theory, 
particularly  rhetorical  vision.   "The  research  examines  the 
linkages  between  audience  interpretation  of  public  decisions 
of  undecided  voters  and  compares  the  undecided  and  committed 
voters  in  terms  of  the  rhetorical  communities  and  voting 
decision  within  each"  (Watters,  1988,  p.  4).   A  rhetorical 
vision  is  a  shared  view  of  social  reality  usually  symbolized 
by  a  slogan.   The  rhetorical  community  is  the  group  of 
individuals  who  respond  to  messages  in  line  with  their 
accepted  rhetorical  vision.   Watters  uses  a  Q-sort  to 
analyze  pre-  and  postelection  interviews  for  the  1980 
presidential  campaign.   Watters  concludes  on  the  basis  of 
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these  data  that  undecided  voters  do  participate  in 

rhetorical  visions,  and,  therefore,  are  part  of  the 

rhetorical  community.   She  also  finds  that  undecided  voters 

are  not  the  uninvolved  and  uninformed  citizens. 

They  did  not  express  a  candidate  preference  prior 
to  election  day,  but  they  expressed  clear 
perceptions  of  the  campaign,  concerns  about 
particular  issues,  and  biases  toward  candidates. 
.  .  .  In  short,  the  undecided  voter  was  revealed 
in  this  study  as  an  active  participant  in  the 
campaign  process  and  participated  in  distinctive 
rhetorical  visions  of  the  presidential  campaign 
and  candidates.   (Watters,  1988,  p.  156) 

Cross-pressures  could  cause  the  probable  voters  to  decide 

late  . 

Flow  of  information  and  political  involvement  theory 

relates  to  this  phase  of  the  research  design.   Converse 

(1962)  was  concerned  about  the  consequences  of  the  flow  of 

information  upon  vote  choice  without  regard  to  the  content 

of  the  information  or  the  type  of  media  utilized.   His 

hypothesis  is  that  the  uninformed  voter  is  the  most  stable 

voter.   The  partisan  choice  cannot  be  deflected  if  the  flow 

of  information  is  weak.   If  the  voter  receives  no  new 

information,  the  vote  is  a  pure  party  vote.   Converse 

discussed  the  paradox  that  the  voter  with  the  least 

information  about  the  candidates  and  issues  is  the  one  most 

easily  changed--if  any  information  can  get  to  him  or  her. 

Converse  found  that  exposure  to  the  mass  media  had  an  effect 

only  upon  the  citizens  who  claimed  a  "moderate"  exposure. 

Voters  who  are  either  very  attentive  to  the  mass  media 


during  a  campaign,  or  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  decide 
early  in  the  campaign  and  their  decision  tends  to  remain 
stable  (Converse,  1962) .   The  voter  who  has  moderate 
exposure  is  likely  to  change  his  mind. 

Milburn  (1991)  discusses  the  level  of  interest  that  a 
person  has  in  the  subject  as  another  variable  affecting  the 
ability  of  a  message  to  effect  change.   His  conclusions 
support  Converse  in  that  the  decreasing  interest  of  the 
voters  in  politics  results  in  little  information  getting 
through  and,  therefore,  "in  short-term  situations  such  as 
elections  and  campaigns,  attitudes  will  be  susceptible  to 
change,  and  large  swings  in  opinion  (as  happened  in  the  1988 
election)  will  be  fairly  likely"  (Milburn,  1991,  p.  129) . 
Zaller  (1987)  combines  the  models  of  Converse  (1962)  and 
McGuire  (1968) .   Converse  finds  that  the  higher  levels  of 
political  involvement  are  associated  with  heavier  exposure 
to  partisan  appeals  and  greater  amounts  of  stored 
information.   Therefore,  the  highly  involved  are  stable  in 
their  opinions,  as  are  the  uninvolved.   McGuire  adds 
intelligence,  self-esteem,  and  freedom  from  anxiety  to  the 
variables  that  affect  persuasion.   He  finds  these  to  be 
positively  associated  with  exposure  to  the  messages  but 
negatively  associated  with  acceptance  of  the  messages. 
McGuire  also  uses  the  intensity  of  the  message  and  the 
partisanship  of  the  message  as  variables.   Building  upon  the 
work  of  Converse  and  McGuire,  Zaller  states  his  model  as 
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follows :   "The  highly  involved  have  high-exposure  and  low- 
acceptance  probabilities,  those  low  on  involvement  have 
low-exposure  and  high-acceptance  probability"  (Zaller,  1987, 
p.  823) .   Zaller  then  modified  the  model  to  include 
partisanship.   Using  data  collected  from  the  1964-1986  NES, 
Zaller  confirmed  his  model. 

The  amount  and  type  of  political  information  to  which 
voters  are  exposed  can  be  heavy  if  the  voter  is  paying 
attention  to  the  campaign  or  moderate  even  if  they  are  not 
yet  paying  attention  to  the  campaign  (Berelson,  Lazarsfeld, 
&  McPhee,  1954) .   "The  more  that  people  read  about  and 
listen  to  the  campaign  on  the  mass  media,  the  more 
interested  they  become  in  the  election  and  the  more  strongly 
they  come  to  feel  about  their  candidate"  (p.  245) . 
Presumably  then,  they  would  have  decided  upon  their  vote 
choice.   Bereleson  et  al .  also  claim  that  "media  exposure 
gets  out  the  vote  at  the  same  time  that  it  solidifies 
preferences.   It  crystallizes  and  reinforces  more  than  it 
converts"  (p.  248) .   This  would  only  be  true,  however,  if 
the  individual  is  not  subjected  to  cross-pressures  by 
conflicting  information  and  attitudes.   Bereleson  et  al. 
claim  further  that  if  a  "deviant"  intends  to  vote  for  a 
candidate  not  in  line  with  the  choice  of  his  peers,  he  will 
switch  his  vote  to  conform  by  the  time  that  the  election  is 
actually  held.   "The  vote  intention  which  has  a  smaller 
probability  of  finding  social  support  in  the  environment  is 
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more  likely  to  be  unstable"  (p.  282) .   They  categorize  the 
sources  of  cross-pressures  as  social  structure,  party 
identification,  and  campaign  appeals.   If  any  of  the  sources 
pull  in  a  direction  opposing  the  others,  the  voter 
experiences  cross-pressures.   The  options  open  to  a  cross- 
pressured  voter  are  to  switch  their  vote  intention,  decide 
late,  or  not  vote  at  all.   Using  Gestalt  theory  borrowed 
from  psychology,  Berelson  explains  that  the  most  likely 
option  is  to  switch  the  deviant  position  or  vote  choice  to 
maintain  consistency  in  beliefs  and  a  homogeneity  with  their 
reference  groups.   "In  short,  it  appears  that  a  sense  of 
fitness  is  a  more  striking  feature  of  political  preference 
than  reason  and  calculation"  (p.  311) .   If  the  vote  choice 
is  that  stable  in  the  majority  of  voters,  then  the 
undecideds  become  even  more  important . 

Research  on  the  Psychology  of  Voter  Decision  Making 
A  study  by  a  psychologist  of  voters  used  the  emotion- 
eliciting  appeal  of  candidates  to  classify  decided  and 
undecided  voters  in  the  Texas  gubernatorial  race  (Christ, 
1985) .   Christ  found  that  the  more  positive  arousal 
responses  elicited  by  a  candidate,  the  more  their  preference 
could  be  discriminated.   The  mean  scores  on  the  discriminant 
function  is,  then,  used  to  predict  the  undecided  voters' 
preference.   The  classification  of  undecided  voters  was 
based  upon  their  emotional  response  to  the  candidates. 
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Democratic  Theory  and  Voter  Decision  Making 

Understanding  the  undecided  voter  is  important  to 

democratic  theory.   According  to  Converse  (1962),  the 

paradox  is  that  the  highly  interested,  involved,  and 

informed  voter  decides  early  and,  in  effect,  takes  himself 

out  of  the  game.   All  the  attention  and  appeals  are  then 

made  to  the  undecided  voter,  who  is  described  in  previous 

studies  as  not  interested  in  the  election  and  not  informed. 

Thus,  in  a  close  election,  the  undecided  voter  holds  the 

balance.   The  ideal  citizen  is  not  even  a  player.   If  he 

exists  is  not  the  question  that  should  concern  political 

scientists.   Even  if  he  does  exist,  he  does  not  matter.   It 

is  important  to  know  if  the  undecided  voter  is  different 

than  the  decided  ones,  as  well  as  whether  or  not  the  highly 

interested,  informed,  involved  voter  can  also  be  undecided. 

Berelson  comments  upon  the  importance  of  this  undecided 

voter : 

For  those  who  change  political  preferences  most 
readily  are  those  who  are  least  interested,  who 
are  subject  to  conflicting  social  pressures,  who 
have  inconsistent  beliefs  and  erratic  voting 
histories.   Without  them--if  the  decision  were 
left  only  to  the  deeply  concerned,  well- 
integrated,  consistently-principled  ideal 
citizens--the  political  system  might  easily  prove 
too  rigid  to  adapt  to  changing  domestic  and 
international  conditions.  .  .  .  They  may  be  the 
least  partisan  and  the  least  interested  voters, 
but  they  perform  a  valuable  function  for  the 
entire  system.   (Berelson  et  al.,  1954,  p.  317)  . 

I  believe  that  the  determination  of  whether  the  ideal 

citizen  exists,  or  has  ever  existed,  whether  the  voter  is  a 
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fool  or  not,  or  whether  the  voter  has  changed,  or  is 
unchanging,  is  not  as  vital  as  understanding  the  undecided 
voter.   The  undecided  voter  holds  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  attempts  to  gain  her/his  attention  and  vote  may  alter 
the  American  agenda--at  least  for  the  duration  of  the 
campaign . 

The  significance  of  this  research  is  that  the 
"undecideds"  decide  the  election.   Elections  are  generally- 
won  at  the  margin.   It  is  important  to  understand  the 
undecided  voters'  thought  processes,  what  moves  them  to  a 
decision  and  when.   Converse's  (1962)  "Information  Flow  and 
the  Stability  of  Partisan  Attitudes"  presents  the  foundation 
of  this  research.   People  who  are  the  most  susceptible  to 
the  media  effects  of  persuasion,  agenda  setting,  or  priming 
are  the  people  who  are  the  most  difficult  to  reach  and  the 
least  likely  to  vote.   When  they  do  vote,  however,  they  tend 
to  decide  the  election.   The  work  to  date  on  undecideds  has 
been  done  at  the  presidential  level,  where  it  is  documented 
that  the  information  level  is  higher.   Are  the  conclusions 
valid  in  lower-level  information  campaigns,  such  as  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives? 

Zaller  (1987)  suggests  high  involvement  equals  high 
exposure  to  information  and  low  acceptance  of  messages 
dependent  upon  party  identification,  with  the  least  involved 
voter  is  the  most  unstable. 
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Jacobson  (1980)  notes  that  although  there  is  less 
information,  it  is  important  to  the  vote  decision. 
"Although  congressional  voters  have  relatively  little 
information  about  the  candidates,  both  the  extent  and 
content  of  information  they  do  have  has  a  decisive  effect  on 
how  they  vote"  (p.  31) . 

This  research  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  link  between 
the  information  flow  theories  and  the  cross-pressure 
theories  using  Jacobson ' s  work  to  support  the  assumption 
that  congressional  elections  are  at  a  lower  level  of 
information . 

Summary 

In  summary,  strong  partisans  have  tended  to  decide 
early  to  vote  for  their  party's  nominee.   Increasingly, 
however,  candidate  evaluations  and  other  campaign  factors 
are  becoming  more  important  as  party  affiliations  have 
weakened.   Cross-pressures  are  linked  to  the  undecided  voter 
(Campbell,  et  al . ,  1960;  Gant  &  Sigelman,  1985;  Kelley  & 
Mirer,  1974;  Pool  et  al.,  1965).   Education  level, 
information  level,  media  use,  and,  in  1980,  the  debates  were 
significant  in  determining  whether  or  not  voters  had  made 
their  decision  for  whom  to  vote  for  president  (Ladd,  1981; 
Light  &  Lake,  1985)  .   Media  use  and  interest  in  the  election 
were  also  determined  to  be  significant  variables  in  the 
timing  of  the  vote  decision  (Converse,  1962;  Flanigan  & 
Zingale,  1987) . 
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Cross-pressures  can  be  from  religion  and  social 
conflict,  family  and  friends,  family  and  coworkers  (Berelson 
et  al.,  1954);  attitude  conflict  based  upon  issues  (Campbell 
et  al.,  1960);  or  conflicting  candidate  and  party 
evaluations  (Flanigan  &  Zingale,  1987;  Kelley  &  Mirer, 
1974) .   In  order  to  experience  cross-pressure,  however,  a 
voter  must  receive  information  (Converse,  1962) .   The  level 
of  involvement  and  party  identification  affect  the  level  of 
exposure  and  the  acceptance  of  the  messages  (Zaller,  1987) . 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

Context  of  the  19R2  Election 

Voters  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia 

in  April  1982  were  equally  divided  about  the  direction  of 

the  United  States,  with  43%  indicating  that  the  country  was 

moving  in  the  right  direction  and  45%  saying  that  things 

were  off  track  and  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.   They  were 

concerned  about  economic  problems,  specifically  unemployment 

and  inflation.   Dissatisfaction  with  the  Reagan  economic 

program  was  evident,  particularly  among  the  traditional 

Democratic  supporters--blue  collar  workers,  blacks,  women, 

and  retired  persons--were  evident.   These  same  voters, 

however,  reported  a  satisfaction  with  the  Virginia  State 

Government  and  Governor  Robb .   Robert  Daniel  received 

positive  performance  and  personal  ratings  from  74%  of  the 

voters.   Yet,  this  very  popular  Republican  incumbent  was 

defeated  by  the  relatively  unknown  Democratic  challenger. 

In  April  only  one-fourth  of  the  voters  could  rate  the 

challenger,  Norman  Sisisky.   In  his  area  of  Petersburg, 

about  half  of  the  voters  were  able  to  rate  Sisisky 's 

performance,  and  the  majority  of  these  had  unfavorable 

opinions . 
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By  the  August  30th  through  September  2nd  poll,  the 
favorable  ratings  of  President  Reagan  had  declined  6 
percentage  points  on  performance  and  7  percentage  points  on 
personal  evaluation.   The  direction  of  the  country  responses 
remained  the  same.   Unemployment  and  social  security  were 
the  issues  most  often  selected  from  a  list  of  the  country's 
most  important  problem.   About  half  of  the  voters  felt  that 
Reagan's  economic  programs  would  eventually  work,  but  a 
plurality  indicated  that  it  would  have  a  negative  affect 
upon  them  personally.   The  incumbent  Congressman's 
performance  evaluation  remained  high,  but  about  half  of  the 
voters  in  this  predominantly  Democratic  district  did  not 
know  that  he  was  a  Republican.   Awareness  of  Norman  Sisisky 
increased  11  percentage  points  between  the  April  and 
August/September  polls. 

By  October  Daniel's  favorable  rating  dropped  another  15 
percentage  points.   The  Sisisky  campaign  had  concentrated  on 
the  identification  Daniel  as  an  incumbent  Republican  tied  to 
a  Republican  President's  economic  program,  rising 
unemployment,  and  intended  Social  Security  cuts.   The 
message  was  targeted  to  blacks,  retired  persons,  women,  and 
blue  collar  workers,  as  well  as  the  geographic  Democratic 
strongholds  of  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake,  and  Norfolk. 

The  result  was  a  54%  to  46%  win  for  Norman  Sisisky,  the 
Democratic  challenger,  over  Robert  Daniel,  the  popular 
incumbent  Republican. 
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Context  of  the  1992  Election 
Never  before  had  the  undecided  voter  been  so  much  in 
the  news.   Voters  were  unhappy  with  their  choices; 
"undecided"  won  a  few  Democratic  primaries,  and  an 
independent,  personally  financed  campaign  for  president  was 
placed  on  the  ballot  through  a  petition  drive  in  all  50 
states . 

The  two  congressional  districts  analyzed  in  this 
research  were  both  affected  by  reapportionment.   In  Florida, 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  was  one  of  the  four  new 
congressional  seats  given  Florida  because  of  population 
gains.   In  addition  to  the  majority  of  Alachua  County,  the 
district  includes  part  of  Pasco  and  Marion  Counties;  most  of 
Levy  County;  and  all  of  Hernando,  Sumter,  Citrus,  Dixie,  and 
Gilchrist  Counties.   The  University  of  Florida  is  in  this 
district.   Cliff  Stearns  was  the  incumbent  Congressman  in 
the  Sixth  District,  which  no  longer  includes  Alachua  County. 
He  was  successful  in  securing  a  third  term  in  his  new 
district . 

In  the  Democratic  primary  on  September  1,  Karen  Thurman 
of  Dunnellon  beat  challenger  Mario  Rivera  in  a  landslide. 
Tom  Hogan  won  50%  of  the  vote  in  the  Republican  primary 
against  Andy  Martin  and  Gene  Keith.   In  November,  Cindy 
Munkittrick  ran  as  an  Independent  and  Belinda  Noah  as  a 
write-in  candidate.   Hogan  ran  against  career  politicians 
and  focused  on  Thurman ' s  PAC  contributions.   Munkittrick 
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campaigned  with  "Cindy  Means  Business."   Noah  ran  a  low-key, 
low-budget  campaign.   Thurman  outspent  Hogan  4  to  1 .   In 
this  four-person  race  in  the  general  election,  Thurman  won 
with  53%  of  the  vote  districtwide  and  50%  of  the  vote  in 
Alachua  County.   Thurman  stressed  her  10  years  of  experience 
as  a  State  Senator  and  her  work  in  education,  veterans 
affairs,  and  agriculture. 

In  Ohio  the  Fourteenth  Congressional  district  lost  its 
northernmost  tip  of  Summit  County  in  the  redistricting .   The 
district  also  added  the  western  one-third  of  Portage  County 
and  the  northern  tip  of  Stark  County.   The  University  of 
Akron  is  included  in  the  district.   Democrat  Tom  Sawyer, 
seeking  his  fourth  term,  won  the  June  primary  with  75%  of 
the  vote  against  two  opponents.   In  November  he  faced 
Republican  Robert  Morgan.   Sawyer  ran  on  his  record.   Morgan 
ran  against  Sawyer's  record  but  did  not  offer  a  plan  or 
issues  of  his  own.   Sawyer  outspent  Morgan  by  about  20  to  1 
margin.   Democrat  incumbent  Tom  Sawyer  defeated  Republican 
challenger  Robert  Morgan. 

Methodology 
As  an  advocate  of  methodological  pluralism,  the 
researcher  utilized  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
techniques .   There  are  benefits  to  using  two  approaches  to 
examine  the  same  question.   The  strength  of  telephone 
surveys  is  external  validity.   Surveys  are  the  best  means 
available  for  describing  certain  characteristics  of  a  large 
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population.   This  research  describes  the  differences  between 
the  populations  of  decided  and  undecided  voters.   The 
strength  of  focus  groups  is  insight  into  the  process  of  the 
voting  decision.   By  analyzing  specific  comments  of 
individuals  and  comparing  comments  within  and  between  the 
groups,  this  technique  provides  a  means  of  understanding  and 
explaining  why  some  voters  are  undecided.   It  also  goes 
behind  the  numbers  and  explains  why  those  voters  are 
undecided . 

Survey  research,  contextual  data,  and  focus  groups  were 
utilized  to  explore  the  nature  of  undecided  voters  and  to 
theoretically  link  their  decisions  or  the  lack  of  one  to  the 
broader  political  theory  of  vote  choice.   The  quantitative 
phase  tests  hypotheses  about  the  undecided  voter  in 
Congressional  elections,  using  the  1982  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia,  the  1992  Fourteenth  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio,  and  the  1992  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Florida  as  case  studies.   The  qualitative  phase  explores 
research  questions  related  to  the  process  of  the  vote 
decision  rather  than  the  vote  choice  itself.   The  focus 
groups  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  "numbers"  reported  in 
the  first  phase  of  the  project.   The  data  sets  of  the  1982 
Virginia  election  and  the  1992  Ohio  and  Florida  elections 
provide  both  time  and  geographic  dimensions.   The  1982  case 
was  selected  because  the  incumbent  was  defeated.   The  1992 
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districts  were  selected  to  represent  an  incumbent  and  an 
open  seat . 

Quantitative  Research  Design 

Data  for  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia 
from  the  Florida  Institute  for  Research  on  Elections  (made 
available  by  William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.)  were 
analyzed  for  the  race  between  the  Republican  incumbent 
Robert  Daniel  and  the  Democrat  challenger  Norman  Sisisky. 
Three  sets  of  data  were  analyzed:   a  cross  section  telephone 
poll  of  400  probable  voters  conducted  April  16th  through 
23rd,  1982;  a  cross  section  telephone  poll  of  349  probable 
voters  conducted  during  August  and  September  of  1982;  and  a 
telephone  tracking  poll  of  1,183  probable  voters  conducted 
in  eight  waves  during  September  and  October  of  1982.   The 
respondent  screen  for  a  probable  voter  in  the  April  and 
August/September  polls  was  a  self-report  that  s/he  was 
registered  to  vote  and  had  voted  in  either  or  both  the  1980 
presidential  election  or  the  1981  gubernatorial  election. 
The  September/October  respondent  screen  included  the  above, 
and  the  respondent  must  have  indicated  that  he  was  almost 
certain,  or  had  a  50-50  likelihood,  that  he  would  vote  in 
the  November  election  for  Congress. 

Data  for  the  1992  Fourteenth  District  of  Ohio  was 
obtained  from  the  Tom  Sawyer  campaign.   A  cross  section 
telephone  poll  of  400  probable  voters  was  conducted  in  July 
1992.   The  respondent  screen  was  the  same  as  the  one 
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utilized  in  the  September/October  1982  survey.   Only  gender 
and  vote  choice  were  obtained  in  the  Ohio  poll.   Therefore, 
the  primary  use  of  this  data  set  was  to  identify  respondents 
for  the  focus  group. 

Data  for  the  1992  Fifth  District  of  Florida  was 
obtained  from  the  Karen  Thurman  campaign.   A  cross-section 
telephone  poll  of  400  registered  voters  was  conducted  in 
September  1992.   The  respondents  were  not  screened  for  their 
likelihood  of  voting  in  the  November  election. 
Models 

The  model  of  the  undecided  voter  proposed  in  this 
research  describes  the  differences  among  the  undecided 
voters  and  classifies  the  undecided  voter  by  levels  of 
information  and  involvement . 

Figure  1  represents  the  undecided  voter  who  is  not 
involved  in  the  political  process  and  has  little  or  no 
information  regarding  the  election.   Previous  research 
attributes  this  to  not  paying  attention  this  early  in  the 
election  (Jacobson,  1987b;  Converse,  1962).   Figure  2  is  the 
"ideal  citizen"--involved,  informed,  and  decided  upon 
her/his  vote  choice.   Figure  3  proposes  an  undecided  voter 
who  is  informed  and  involved  but  is  also  cross-pressured 
and,  therefore,  unable  to  decide  upon  a  candidate. 

The  full  model  specifies  that  the  dependent  variable  of 
vote  choice  can  be  explained  by  the  independent  variables  of 
party  identification,  candidate  evaluations,  opinions. 
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No  Link  -  Political  information  cannot  get  to  the  voter  because  there  is  no 
involvement.  Vote  choice  is  not  possible  unless  driven  by  party. 


Figure    1 .       Undecided    low   involvement/low    information 
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If  the  informaion  received  is  consistent,  then  vote  choice  is  possible. 


Figure  2 .   Decided  high  involement/high  information 
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Figure  3 .   Undecided  high  involvement/high  information 
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groups,  demographics,  interest  in  the  election,  reading 

political  information  in  the  newspapers,  watching  political 

programs  on  television,  and  involvement  in  the  political 

process.    Therefore, 

Timing  of  the  Vote  Decision  =  a 

+  xl  PID 

+  x2  candidate  evaluations 
+  x3  opinions 
+  x4  group  influences 
+  x5  demographics 
+  x6  PID  *  candidate 
evaluations 

+  yl  political  discussions 
+  y2  reading  political 

information  in  newspapers 
+  y3  watching  political 

programs  on  television 

+  zl  interest  in  the  election 
+  z2  candidate  contact 
+  z3  participation  in 
campaigns . 

The  reduced  model  of  Vote  Decision  =  xl  +x2  +x3  was 

tested  in  the  quantitative  phase  of  this  research.   The 

qualitative  phase  explored  the  effects  of  the  variables  in 

the  full  model  upon  the  process  of  the  vote  decision. 

Hypotheses 

Models  developed  in  prior  research  were  developed  to 

predict  vote  choice,  rather  than  the  timing  of  the  vote 

decision  or  a  profile  of  the  undecided  voter.   This  research 

builds  upon  that  work  and  extends  the  research  question 

into  the  area  of  undecided  voters  in  congressional 

elections . 
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Based  upon  prior  research  on  undecided  voters,  this 
researcher  tested,  using  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia  and  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Florida 
survey  data,  the  two  hypotheses  that  have  been  validated  for 
presidential  voters.   The  first  hypothesis  is  that  a  high 
evaluation  of  the  incumbent's  performance  and  party 
identification  that  is  the  same  as  the  incumbent  will  result 
in  an  early  decision  regarding  for  whom  to  vote  (Campbell  et 
al.,  1960;  Kelly  &   Mirer,  1974).   Therefore, 

Timing  of  the  Congressional  Vote  Decision  = 
a  +  bl  (evaluation  of  candidates) 

+  b2  (party  identification) 

+  b3  (evaluation  *  party) . 
The  Republican  identifiers  who  have  a  favorable  opinion  of 
Robert  Daniel  would  have  decided  for  whom  they  will  vote. 
As  a  corollary,  the  Democrats  with  a  favorable  opinion  of 
the  Republican  incumbent  are  likely  to  be  cross-pressured 
and  undecided.   The  interaction  term  of  evaluation  times 
party  identification  was  added  to  test  the  effect  of  cross- 
pressures.   The  dependent  variable  of  vote  choice  is 
measured  by  responses  to,  "And  in  the  election  for  U.S. 
Congress  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Virginia,  the 
candidates  are  Robert  Daniel,  the  Republican  and  Norman 
Sisisky,  the  Democrat.   As  things  stand  now,  which  one  do 
you  think  you'll  support?   (IF  UNDECIDED)  Well,  whom  do  you 
lean  toward  at  this  time?"   Responses  are  coded  Daniel, 
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Sisisky,  or  undecided.   The  independent  variables  were 
operationalized  by,  "Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  your  impression 
of  some  people  in  public  life.   As  I  read  each  one,  just 
tell  me  whether  you  have  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  that 
person,  a  somewhat  favorable  opinion,  a  somewhat  unfavorable 
opinion,  or  a  very  unfavorable  opinion.   If  you  don't 
recognize  them,  just  say  so.   Robert  Daniel."  and  "Generally 
speaking,  do  you  consider  yourself  a  Democrat,  a  Republican, 
or  an  Independent?  (IF  INDEPENDENT)   Well,  which  party  do 
you  normally  support  in  elections--the  Democrats  or  the 
Republicans?" 

In  the  Fifth  House  District  of  Florida,  the  dependent 
variable  is  measured  by  responses  to  "If  the  election  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  were  held  today,  would  you  vote  for 
Democrat  Karen  Thurman,  Republican  Tom  Hogan,  or  Independent 
Cindy  Munkittrick?   The  independent  variables  were 
operationalized  by,  "First,  I'd  like  to  know  your 
impressions  of  some  public  figures.   As  I  read  each  name, 
please  tell  me  if  you  have  a  very  favorable,  somewhat 
favorable,  somewhat  unfavorable,  or  very  unfavorable  opinion 
of  each  one.   State  Senator  Karen  Thurman."  and  "Are  you 
registered  to  vote  as  a  Democrat,  Republican,  or 
Independent?" 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  the  undecideds  have  fewer 
opinions  on  the  candidates  and  the  issues  than  do  decided 
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voters  (Converse,  1962;  Zaller,  1987).   This  is  due  to  low 
information  or  low  interest  in  the  election.   Therefore, 
Timing  of  the  Congressional  Vote  Decision  =   a 
+  bl  (number  of  opinions) 
In  all  five  data  sets  opinion  is  operationalized  by  the 
number  of  issue  and  opinion  questions  answered  regardless  of 
the  answer,  unless  it  was  a  "don't  know." 

In  addition,  there  are  hypotheses  developed  from  the 
research  on  congressional  voters,  in  general,  that  are 
tested  in  this  research  to  determine  their  applicability  to 
the  undecided  voters  specifically.   The  finding  that 
incumbency  is  the  prime  determinant  of  whether  a  candidate 
will  get  elected  is  well  documented  and  will  not  be  measured 
in  this  research.   Past  studies  conclude  that  candidate 
evaluations  are  significant  in  explaining  the  congressional 
vote  choice  (Flanigan  &  Zingale,  1987;  Hinckley  1980)  .   This 
research  also  addresses  the  question  of  whether  the 
evaluations  differ  by  the  timing  of  the  vote  decision.   It 
is  hypothesized  that  late  deciders  have  a  low  evaluation  of 
the  candidates  or  no  evaluation.   Thus, 

Timing  of  the  Congressional  Vote  Decision  =  a  + 
bl  (candidate  evaluations) . 
This  is  operationalized  by  opinion  of  Sisisky  and  opinion  of 
Daniel,  as  well  as,  "What  are  some  of  the  things  you  like 
about  Robert  Daniel--personally--and/or  things  he  has  done 
in  his  job?   What  else?   "What  are  some  of  your  unfavorable 
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impressions  of  Robert  Daniel — personally--and/or  things  he 
has  done  on  his  job?   What  else?";  "Congressman  Daniel  has 
not  done  very  much  to  help  the  farmers  in  this  district"; 
and  "Robert  Daniel  really  cares  about  people  like  me."   The 
April  survey  did  not  ask  evaluations  about  Sisisky  because 
he  was  an  unknown  and  variation  in  opinions  was  not 
anticipated.   In  the  August  survey  and  the  September  and 
October  tracking  polls  the  variables  are,  "How  would  you 
rate  the  way  Robert  Daniel  is  handling  his  job  as 
Congressman — excellent,  good,  not  so  good,  or  poor?"   In  the 
August  Survey,  "What  are  some  of  the  things  you  like  about 
Norman  Sisisky--personally--and/or  things  he  has  done  in  his 
job?"  and  "What  are  some  of  your  unfavorable  impressions  of 
Norman  Sisisky — personally--and/or  things  he  has  done  in  his 
job?"  are  also  analyzed. 

In  the  Fifth  District  of  Florida  it  is  operationalized 
by  "Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  job  performance  of  State 
Senator  Karen  Thurman?   Would  you  say  that  she  is  doing  an 
excellent,  good,  only  fair,  or  poor  job?" 

Other  research  concludes  that  issues  are  significant  in 
explaining  the  congressional  vote  choice  (Hinckley,  1980) . 
This  study  expands  the  research  to  address  the  question  of 
whether  there  are  issue  differences  by  the  timing  of  the 
vote  decision. 

Timing  of  Congressional  Vote  Decision  =  a 
+  bl  (specific  opinions) . 
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The  hypothesis  is  that  there  are  differences  in  issue 
orientations  between  the  decided  and  the  undecided  voter. 

In  Virginia  this  hypothesis  is  operationalized  by, "Now 
I'd  like  to  read  you  several  different  issues  or  proposals 
and  have  you  tell  me  whether  you  favor  or  oppose  each  one 
.  .  .  delaying  the  cuts  scheduled  for  July  in  individual  and 
corporate  federal  income  taxes  to  help  balance  the  federal 
budget  ...  do  you  favor  or  oppose  this  proposal?   Do  you 
strongly  favor/oppose  or  only  moderately  favor/oppose  that?" 

"A  constitutional  amendment  banning  abortions." 

"The  Equal  Rights  Amendment — the  ERA." 

"Federal  impact  aid--the  program  that  provides  federal 
money  for  local  school  districts  containing  many  federal 
employees . " 

"Making  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  a  national 
holiday . " 

"Having  the  federal  government  provide  more  funds  for 
public  job  training." 

"Now  I'd  like  to  read  you  a  few  statements  with  which 
some  people  agree  and  others  disagree.   I'd  like  your 
opinion.   Here  is  the  first  one.   President  Reagan's 
economic  plan  favors  big  business  and  wealthy  people  at  the 
expense  of  the  average  working  person.   Do  you  strongly 
agree,  somewhat  agree,  somewhat  disagree,  or  strongly 
disagree?" 

"Norman  Sisisky  is  too  liberal  to  suit  me." 
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"We  should  elect  congressmen  who  can  be  counted  on  to 
support  President  Reagan." 

"Democrats  are  needed  in  Congress  to  serve  as  a  balance 
to  the  Reagan  Administration  and  to  prevent  Reagan's 
policies  from  going  too  far." 

"Democrats  mean  jobs;  when  unemployment  is  up. 
Democrats  know  how  to  get  people  back  to  work." 

In  Florida  the  hypothesis  is  operationalized  by, 
"Generally,  would  you  say  things  in  this  country  are  headed 
in  the  right  direction  or  are  off  on  the  wrong  track." 

"Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  job  performance  of  the 
U.S.  Congress?   Would  you  say  they  are  doing  an  excellent, 
good,  only  fair,  or  poor  job?" 

"And  how  would  you  rate  the  job  performance  of  the 
Florida  State  Legislature?   Would  you  say  they  are  doing  an 
excellent,  good,  only  fair,  or  poor  job?" 

"When  considering  whether  or  not  to  support  a  candidate 
for  public  office,  is  his  or  her  position  on  abortion  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  you  consider,  somewhat  important 
but  not  as  important  as  other  issues,  or  not  really  an 
important  concern  to  you?" 

"I  am  going  to  read  you  a  few  statements.   For  each 
one,  please  tell  me  if  you  strongly  agree,  somewhat  agree, 
somewhat  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree." 

"Generally,  it  would  be  better  if  we  elected  more  women 
to  the  U.S.  Congress." 
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"Tom  Hogan  spent  8  years  as  a  criminal  prosecutor. 
This  makes  me  think  he  would  be  tough  on  crime  if  he  was 
elected  to  Congress." 

"The  state  legislature  has  done  such  a  poor  job;  we 
should  not  reward  members  like  Karen  Thurman  by  electing 
them  to  higher  office . " 

"State  Senator  Karen  Thurman  got  state  funding  for  home 
care  for  the  elderly,  to  help  senior  citizens  buy 
prescription  drugs  and  meals  on  wheels.   This  shows  she 
really  cares  about  the  elderly  in  Florida." 

"It  bothers  me  that  2  years  ago  Tom  Hogan  ran  a 
negative  campaign  against  Karen  Thurman  and  said  some  things 
the  newspapers  said  were  untrue." 

"State  Senator  Karen  Thurman  worked  to  pass  the  SWIM 
bill  to  clean  up  Florida's  rivers  and  lakes  and  sponsored  a 
bill  to  clean  up  underground  storage  tanks  that  were 
leaking.   This  makes  me  think  she  really  cares  about 
protecting  the  environment." 

"State  Senator  Karen  Thurman  took  trips  at  lobbyists 
expense  and  should  not  be  elected  to  office  because  it  shows 
she  cares  more  about  special  interest  groups  than  the 
average  person." 

"As  a  state  senator,  Karen  Thurman  has  a  strong  record 
of  constituent  service  and  helping  individuals  in  her 
district  solve  problems  with  the  government.   This  shows  she 
cares  about  the  average  person." 
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"Since  he  has  never  held  political  office,  Tom  Hogan 
would  be  the  kind  of  Congressman  that  could  help  make  the 
changes  in  Congress  that  we  need." 

"State  Senator  Karen  Thurman  passed  a  bill  to  get  more 
funding  for  public  schools  in  rural  counties.   That  makes  me 
think  she  really  cares  about  all  children  getting  a  good 
education . " 

"State  Senator  Karen  Thurman  is  a  professional 
politician  and  that  is  not  the  kind  of  person  we  need  in 
Congress . " 

"State  Senator  Karen  Thurman  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 
other  states  from  taxing  the  pensions  of  people  who  retire 
in  Florida.   That  makes  me  think  she  cares  about  senior 
citizens . " 

"Please  tell  me  if  you  strongly  favor,  somewhat  favor, 
somewhat  oppose,  or  strongly  oppose  each  one.   Terms  of 
Congressmen  should  be  limited  to  12  years  or  less." 
Statistical  Analysis 

1.  The  frequency  distribution  of  the  number  of  voters 
who  were  undecided  for  whom  they  would  vote,  by  month  of  the 
survey--April,  August,  September,  and  October--was 
calculated. 

2.  Cross  tabulations  were  run  by  the  independent 
variables  for  the  dependent  variable  of  decided/undecided  to 
measure  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  voters  in 
each  of  the  five  polls .   Chi  square  was  used  to  test  for 
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significance.   The  chi-square  test  is  based  on  a  comparison 
between  the  frequencies  that  are  observed  in  the  cells  of 
the  classifications  tables  and  those  that  would  be  expected 
if  the  null  hypothesis  of  independence  were  true  (Agresti  & 
Finlay,  1986) . 

3.  An  analysis  of  variance  was  calculated  for  the 
independent  variables  and  the  dependent  variable.   The  F 
test  was  used  to  determine  their  significance  of  the 
independent  variables  and  to  select  the  independent 
variables  to  be  used  in  the  discriminant  analysis.   The 
analysis  of  variance  is  an  exploratory  test  to  detect 
differences  between  group  means  of  categorical  and  interval 
variables.   It  was  an  F  test  of  the  null  hypothesis  that  the 
means  are  equal  against  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  the 
means  are  unequal.   The  P-value  is  the  probability  of 
obtaining  an  F-value  at  least  as  large  of  the  observed  one 
if  the  null  hypothesis  were  true  (Agresti  &  Finlay,  1986) . 

4 .  Cross-tabulations  were  run  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  candidate's  performance  and  opinion  of  the  candidate  by 
party  identification  to  measure  the  effects  of  cross- 
pressure.   Chi  square  was  used  to  test  for  significance. 
Interaction  terms  for  opinion  of  the  incumbent  times  party 
identification,  rating  of  the  incumbent  times  party 
identification,  and  opinion  of  the  challenger  times  party 
identification  are  also  tested  to  measure  effects  of  cross- 
pressures  . 
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5.   A  discriminant  analysis  is  performed  using  the 
variables  that  were  significant  in  step  3  to  determine  their 
importance  in  understanding  the  undecided  voter  (all  of  the 
variables  are  included  in  the  Ohio  analysis) .   Discriminant 
analysis  is  the  statistical  tool  best  suited  to  this 
research  question  because  it  identifies  the  variables  that 
best  describe  the  differences  between  categories--undecided 
and  decided  voters  (Norusis,  1990) . 

Qualitative  Research  Design 
The  participants  in  the  focus  groups  were  contacted 
five  times  from  July  through  November  1992.   The  summary  of 
the  qualitative  research  design  is  as  follows: 


Technique 

Telephone  Survey 

Likely  Voters 
7/92  and  8/92 

Telephone  Invitation 
and  Classification 
Undecided  Voters 
10/6-7  and  10/11 

Self  Administered  Questionnaire 
Undecided  Voters 
10/14  and  10/21 

Focus  Groups 
Undecided  Voters 
10/14  and  10/21 

Post-Election  Interview 
Focus  Group  Participants 
Telephone  and  then  mailed 
to  those  who  could  not  be 
reached. 
11/7  and  11/8 


Number  of  Participants 


Total    Florida 


400 


86 


15 


29 


11 


11 


11 


Ohio 
400 

57 
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The  first  contact  was  made  by  the  candidates'  polling  firm. 
The  names  were  randomly  drawn  from  registered  voters  lists 
of  the  Congressional  District.   The  researcher  then  obtained 
the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  the  voters  who  were  undecided 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representative  election.   Three 
attempts  were  made  to  reach  each  of  these  people  who  lived 
in  Suminit  (Ohio)  or  Alachua  (Florida)  county  to  invite  them 
to  participate  in  the  focus  groups.   Immediately  prior  to 
the  focus  group,  the  participants  completed  a  self 
administered  demographic  and  candidate  evaluation 
questionnaire . 

Three  focus  groups  were  the  primary  research  tool, 
although  telephone  interviews  and  self-administered 
questionnaires  were  also  utilized.   This  research  examined 
the  relationship  between  levels  of  information  and  levels  of 
involvement  and  the  vote  choice  of  the  uncommitted  voter  by 
classifying  the  voters  prior  to  the  focus  group.   It 
analyzed  candidate  evaluations  and  demographic  variables  as 
modified  by  level  of  information  and  level  of  involvement. 
It  begins  to  understand  the  process  that  the  undecided  voter 
uses  to  make  his/her  decision.   "Focus  groups  are  useful  for 
.  .  .  getting  participants'  interpretation  of  the  results 
from  earlier  studies"  (Morgan,  1988,  p.  11) .   The 
participants  explained  why  they  were  undecided  and  how  they 
expected  to  decide. 
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Focus  groups  also  enable  the  researcher  to  observe  the 
interaction  process  as  the  voters  discuss  their  decisions. 
The  strength  of  focus  groups  "is  the  ability  to  observe 
interaction  on  a  topic"  (Lazarsfeld,  1972,  p.  17) .   In  this 
case  the  research  topic  is  to  understand  the  vote  process, 
not  the  product--the  vote  choice.   The  "use  of  focus  groups 
as  a  means  to  observe  this  process"  is  one  of  the  strengths 
of  the  technique  (Morgan,  1988,  p.  11) .   It  can  be  used  to 
explore  issues  after  the  interviews.   The  primary  purpose  of 
the  focus  groups  is  to  understand  the  numbers  obtained  in 
the  quantitative  phase.   The  ideal  size  for  a  focus  group  is 
six  to  eight  people  (Morgan,  1988) . 

Specifically,  this  research  is  a  qualitative  data 

analysis  of  (a)  Alachua  County,  Florida,  registered,  likely 

voters  who  were  undecided  regarding  their  vote  decision  for 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives  three  weeks  prior  to  the 

election  and  (b)  Summit  County,  Ohio,  registered,  likely 

voters  who  were  undecided  two  weeks  prior  to  the  election. 

The  screens  to  select  the  sample  are  as  follows: 

Are  you  registered  to  vote  in  the  state  of 
Florida  (Ohio)  at  your  present  address?   As  you 
may  know  there  will  be  an  election  for  Congress  on 
November  3rd.   As  things  stand  now,  how  likely  are 
you  to  vote  in  this  election — almost  certain, 
about  50-50,  or  might  you  not  get  a  chance  to 
vote? 

The  vote  decision  was  operationalized  by  the  response 

to  the  question,  "If  the  election  for  the  XX  Congressional 

district  of  XX  were  held  today  and  the  candidates  were  XX, 
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the  Democrat,  and  XX,  the  Republican,  as  things  stand  now, 
would  you  vote  for  X  or  X?   (IF  UNDECIDED)   Well,  which  one 
do  you  lean  toward  at  this  time?"   For  the  purposes  of  this 
research  the  leaners  were  classified  as  undecided. 

The  classification  variables  were  operationalized  by 
the  National  Election  Studies  level  of  information  and 
involvement  questions  listed  in  Appendix  I.   Information 
levels  were  considered  high  if  respondents  said  they  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  campaign;  read  about  the 
campaigns  in  the  newspapers,  watched  television  programs 
about  the  campaigns,  and  discussed  politics  with  family  and 
friends;  or  if  they  used  any  one  source  frequently. 

Involvement  was  considered  high  if  respondents  had  two 
or  more  contacts  with  the  incumbent  Congressman  or  if  they 
performed  two  of  the  following  campaign  activities: 
persuade  someone  how  to  vote,  attend  political  rallies  or 
meetings,  wear  a  campaign  button,  display  a  bumper  sticker 
or  yard  sign,  or  work  for  a  political  party  or  candidate. 

Cross-pressures  were  defined  after  the  focus  groups  and 
analyzed  at  the  individual  level.   The  focus  group 
discussions  concerning  respondents'  feelings  about  each 
candidate,  their  family  and  friends'  feelings  about  each 
candidate,  and  their  organizations'  feelings  about  each 
candidate  were  coded  to  evaluate  cross-pressures  (Discussion 
Guideline--Appendices  I  and  J) . 
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There  were  93  voters  undecided  (23%)  in  the  race  for 
the  seat  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Florida  in 
the  poll  conducted  on  September  10.   Thirty-four  of  these 
were  located  in  Alachua  County.   Twenty-nine  invitation 
telephone  interviews  were  conducted  October  6  and  7 . 
Thirteen  voters  agreed  to  participate  in  a  focus  group,  16 
refused,  and  5  could  not  be  reached  after  three  call-backs . 
All  13  voters  stated  that  they  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  campaigns  this  year,  they  read  about  them  in  the 
newspaper,  watched  television  programs  about  the  elections, 
and  discussed  politics  with  family  or  friends  once  or  twice 
a  week  or  more.   Therefore,  all  of  the  participants  were 
classified  as  having  high  interest  in  the  campaign.   Two 
focus  groups  were  conducted  in  Alachua  County.   Respondents 
in  the  5:30  pm  group,  however,  did  not  participate  in  the 
campaigning  process.   They  answered  no  to  at  least  three  out 
of  four  questions  concerning  political  activity  such  as 
wearing  a  button  or  attending  a  rally.    Participants  in  the 
7:30  pm  discussion  were  politically  active.   They  answered 
yes  to  at  least  two  of  the  four  questions  concerning 
political  activity. 

During  the  Alachua  County  invitation  interviews,  it  was 
apparent  that  a  combination  of  the  Ross  Perot  entry  into  the 
presidential  race  and  the  Clinton/Gore  visit  to  Gainesville 
on  October  6  generated  a  high  level  of  interest  in  the 
November  elections.   Therefore,  all  of  the  participants 
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claimed  to  be  very  interested  in  the  political  campaigns 
this  year.   As  a  result,  during  the  October  11  invitation 
telephone  interviews  to  Summit  County,  Ohio,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  separate  the  participants  into  two  sessions.   There 
were  90  (22%)  undecided  voters  in  the  Ohio  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District  according  to  a  poll  taken  July  21;  75 
of  these  voters  lived  in  Summit  County.   Fifty-seven 
telephone  interviews  were  conducted  with  Summit  County 
residents.   Thirty-two  were  no  longer  undecided,  8  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  focus  group,  17  refused,  and  18  could  not 
be  reached  after  three  call-backs . 

Three  focus  groups  were  conducted  with  a  total  of  18 
participants.   There  was  one  no-show  in  each  group. 
Informed  consent  forms  were  signed  by  each  participant. 
Participants  were  paid  an  honorarium  of  $25.   The  sessions 
were  audio  recorded  and  ran  approximately  90  minutes  each. 
The  discussions  began  with  the  broad  questions  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  country  was  headed  and  who  was  to 
blame.   The  discussions  then  moved  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representative  election  in  their  district.   The  voters 
talked  about  their  feelings  concerning  the  candidates,  why 
they  were  still  undecided,  how  their  family  and  friends  felt 
about  each  candidate,  and  how  groups  to  which  they  belonged 
felt  about  each  candidate.   Finally,  the  discussions  ended 
with  when  the  voters  expected  to  decide  for  whom  they  would 
vote  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  election,  what 
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additional  information  they  needed  to  make  a  decision,  and 
whether  or  not  they  expected  to  vote  in  this  race.   All 
three  focus  groups  were  moderated  by  Deborah  Rossi,  the 
researcher . 

On  Wednesday,  October  14,  five  people  attended  a  5:30 
pm  high  interest/low  involvement  focus  group  held  in  a 
conference  room  in  Weimer  Hall,  University  of  Florida.   Six 
people  attended  the  7:30  pm  focus  group  classified  as  high 
interest/high  involvement  held  at  the  same  location.   The 
participants  were  unaware  of  the  classification  of  the 
groups.   They  were  only  asked  to  attend  at  a  specific  time. 

On  Wednesday,  October  21,  seven  people  attended  a  5:30 
pm  focus  group  held  in  a  conference  room  in  the  Gardener 
Student  Center,  University  of  Akron.   As  did  the  Alachua 
County  participants,  all  of  these  voters  expressed  a  high 
interest  in  the  political  campaigns.   They  read  about 
campaigns  in  the  newspaper,  watched  television  programs 
about  the  elections,  and  discussed  politics  with  family  or 
friends  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week.   In  the  Summit  County 
focus  group  there  were  two  participants  classified  as  high 
involvement  and  five  were  classified  as  low  involvement. 
The  low  involvement  voters  participated  in  the  discussion  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  high  involvement  people .   The  only 
dominant  respondent,  who  also  tended  to  stray  from  the 
subject  and  pontificate  was,  however,  a  highly  involved 
citizen . 
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After  the  election,  telephone  interviews  (Appendix  K) 
were  conducted  with  the  focus  group  participants  to 
determine  whether  they  voted  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representative  election,  their  vote  choice,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  decision.   Ten  of  the  18  participants  were 
interviewed  by  telephone.   After  three  attempts  to  reach  the 
other  eight  participants,  the  questionnaire  was  mailed  to 
them  enclosed  with  an  addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
Responses  from  15  of  the  18  participants  have  been  obtained. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

Prior  research  has  determined  that  in  presidential 
elections  cross-pressures  cause  voters  to  be  undecided  in 
their  vote  choice.   In  order  to  experience  cross-pressures, 
however,  the  voter  must  receive  information.   Using  the 
methodology  outlined  in  Chapter  3,  this  study  concludes  that 
cross-pressures  also  cause  indecision  in  U.S.  House  of 
Representative  elections.   We  would  also  expect  to  find 
fewer  cross-pressures  among  the  undecided  voters  in  these 
elections  than  was  found  in  presidential  elections  due  to 
the  fact  that  congressional  elections  are  lower  information 
level  elections.   The  results  presented  in  this  chapter 
confirm  both  of  these  hypotheses . 

There  is  evidence  that  cross-pressures  are  experienced 
from  party  identification  and  candidate  evaluations  in 
congressional  elections.   Unlike  previous  research,  however, 
this  study  does  not  present  evidence  that  voters  experience 
cross-pressures  from  family,  friends,  religion,  groups  or 
issues . 

Another  significant  finding  of  this  study  is  that 
undecided  voters  in  congressional  elections  have  fewer 
opinions,  in  general,  than  decided  voters.   They  also  tend 
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to  have  a  low  or  no  opinion  of  the  candidates .   In  the  focus 
groups  the  respondents  attributed  their  "no  opinion" 
responses  to  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  congressional  election. 

By  analyzing  the  results  from  four  of  the  five  surveys, 
we  are  able  to   describe  the  demographic  differences  between 
the  decided  and  undecided  voter  in  U.  S.  House  of 
Representative  elections.   Demographic  data  were  not 
available  in  the  Ohio  survey.   There  were  significant 
differences  between  the  two  groups  in  particular  surveys; 
none  of  the  results,  however,  were  significant  over  time  in 
all  four  surveys.   In  the  4/82  Virginia  poll  and  the  9/92 
Ohio  poll  more  undecided  voters  were  female  and  older  than 
were  decided  voters.   In  the  9/92  Florida  poll  undecided 
voters  reported  a  lower  income  than  did  decided  voters. 
Income  was  not  significant  in  the  Virginia  polls.   Race  was 
significant  in  the  Virginia  results;  it  was  not  tested  in 
Florida.   Religion  was  significant  in  the  4/82  Virginia  poll 
but  not  the  8/82  one.   Party  affiliation  was  significant  in 
all  three  Virginia  polls  and  the  one  in  Ohio.   It  was  not 
significant  in  Florida.   Detailed  results  follow. 
Ouantitative  Results 

The  percentages  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
decided  and  undecided  classification  since  the  focus  of  this 
research  is  the  differences  between  decided  and  undecided 
voters . 
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Hypothesis :   In  Virginia  Decideds  are  More  Likely  to  be 
Republican  and  have  a  Favorable  Opinion  of  Daniel.   In 
Florida  Decideds  are  More  Likely  to  be  Democrat  and  have  a 
Favorable  Opinion  of  Thurman. 

This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  Tables  1  and  2 .   It 
shows  that  more  Republicans  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
Republican  incumbent  Daniel  have  made  a  decision  for  whom 
they  will  vote  than  have  not  yet  decided.   Feelings  about 
the  incumbent,  however,  do  appear  to  cause  cross-pressure 
among  some  of  the  undecided  voters.   More  Democrats  in  all 
three  polls  who  have  a  favorable  opinion  or  rating  of  the 
Republican  incumbent  are  undecided.   This  has  the  potential 
for  cross-pressure,  and  this  cross-pressure  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  indecision. 

Table  2  indicates  the  party  affiliation  of  the  voters 
and  their  rating  of  the  incumbent's  performance.   This  table 
shows  that  there  are  more  Democrats  than  Republicans  who  are 
undecided,  although  the  gap  decreases  as  the  election  gets 
closer . 

Although  the  Florida  seat  was  open,  the  Democrat  Karen 
Thurman  had  been  the  State  Senator  for  most  of  the  newly 
drawn  Congressional  District  and  more  closely  fits  the  role 
of  an  incumbent  than  does  Hogan .   In  Florida  it  was  the 
Republicans  who  had  a  favorable  opinion/rating  of  Thurman 
and  who  were  undecided,  thus  suggesting  cross-pressures. 
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Hypothesis :   Undecideds  have  fewer  opinions  on  the 
candidates  and  issues  than  the  decided  voters. 

Table  3  compares  the  number  of  issue  and  opinion 
questions  that  were  answered  by  undecided  and  decided 
voters.   The  data  on  this  table  are  significant  in  that 
there  were  more  probable  voters  who  answered  the  questions 
in  the  decided  group  than  in  the  undecided  group.   In 
Virginia  there  were  24  such  questions  in  the  first  poll,  17 
in  the  second,  and  9  in  the  third.   In  Ohio  there  were  8 
questions  and  in  Florida,  21. 

Respondents  in  the  decided  group  offered  more  opinions 
than  did  the  undecided  respondents,  giving  evidence  to 
support  the  hypothesis  that  the  undecided  voters  in  a 
congressional  election  do  not  have  enough  knowledge  on  the 
issues  of  the  campaign  to  make  an  informed  decision 
regarding  vote  choice.   This  is  because  they  are  not  paying 
attention  to  the  campaign  yet  either  because  of  lack  of 
interest  or  lack  of  participation  in  the  electoral  process. 
Since  the  respondents  are  registered  voters  who  do  vote  or 
intend  to  vote  in  the  November  election,  lack  of  interest  in 
the  electoral  process  in  general  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
causal  factor. 

Table  4  compares  undecided  and  decided  voters  regarding 
their  opinion  of  the  challenger.   Whether  the  respondent  had 
an  opinion  of  the  challenger  in  April  is  not  significant. 
The  April  poll  can  be  considered  early  in  the  campaign  and 
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Table   3 

Comparison    of   Undecided   and   Decided  Voters    Distribution   of 
Frequency   of   Having   Opinions 


Fourth   Congressional   District    of   Virginia    1982 


No.  Of 

April 

August / Sect ember 

Sept /Oct 

Answers 

Undecided 

Decided 

Undecided 

Decided 

Undecided 

Decided 

0 

-% 

-% 

-% 

-% 

-% 

-% 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.6 

.4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.8 

.3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.3 

2.4 

4 

- 

- 

3.4 

- 

10.0 

3.7 

5 

- 

- 

1.7 

- 

18.9 

9.1 

6 

- 

- 

11.9 

1.7 

18.9 

13.2 

7 

- 

- 

1.7 

1.7 

14.9 

17.9 

8 

- 

- 

5.1 

3.1 

14.7 

25.0 

9 

- 

- 

8.5 

2.1 

8.9 

28.0 

10 

1.6 

- 

5.1 

3.4 

NA 

NA 

11 

- 

- 

11.9 

3.8 

NA 

NA 

12 

- 

- 

5.1 

6.2 

NA 

NA 

13 

- 

- 

8.5 

10.7 

NA 

NA 

14 

6.5 

1.5 

11.9 

14.5 

NA 

NA 

15 

4.8 

.9 

16.9 

20.3 

NA 

NA 

16 

6.5 

2.1 

3.2 

16.9 

NA 

NA 

17 

4.8 

2.4 

5.1 

15.5 

NA 

NA 

18 

6.5 

4.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

19 

14.5 

4.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

20 

12.9 

9.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

21 

12.9 

17.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

22 

17.7 

23.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23 

11.3 

25.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24 

- 

8.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Sample  S 

ize     62 

338 

59 

290 

190 

993 

P  < 

0001 

P  < 

.0001 

P 

<.0001 

Mean 

20.4 

21.3 

11.3 

13.9 

5.8 

7.2 
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Table  3--continued. 


14th  CD 

of 

Oh 

io 

5th  CD 

of 

Fl 

orida 

No.  Of 

July 

19q_2_ 

September 

1992 

Answers 

Undecided 

Decided 

Undecided 

Decided 

0 

19.1% 

-% 

-% 

-% 

1 

6.7 

.4 

- 

- 

2 

7.9 

1.2 

- 

- 

3 

15.7 

7.6 

- 

- 

4 

18.0 

16.9 

- 

- 

5 

21.3 

16.5 

- 

- 

6 

9.0 

19.3 

3.2 

- 

7 

2.2 

17.3 

5.3 

.3 

8 

- 

20.9 

3.2 

1.0 

9 

NA 

NA 

2.1 

.3 

10 

NA 

NA 

4.3 

.7 

11 

NA 

NA 

4.3 

.7 

12 

NA 

NA 

7.4 

2.0 

13 

NA 

NA 

5.3 

3.0 

14 

NA 

NA 

8.5 

2.7 

15 

NA 

NA 

9.6 

9.4 

16 

NA 

NA 

11.7 

12.7 

17 

NA 

NA 

20.2 

14.7 

18 

NA 

NA 

3.2 

16.1 

19 

NA 

NA 

9.6 

20.1 

20 

NA 

NA 

2.1 

13.0 

21 

NA 

NA 

- 

3.3 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Sample  Size 

90 

249 

93 

297 

P  < 

.0001 

P  < 

0001 

Mean 

3.9 

6.3 

15.6 

18.3 

Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.  1982 
Thurman  Campaign  19  92 
Sawyer  Campaign  1992 

Computed  by  author 
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the  data  show  that  the  majority  of  respondents  in  both 
categories  do  not  even  recognize  the  challenger's  name.   As 
the  campaign  progresses,  however,  there  are  differences 
between  the  decided  and  the  undecided  groups  with  regard  to 
their  opinion  of  the  challenger.   In  the  Virginia 
August/September  and  September/October  polls,  as  well  as  the 
Florida  poll,  there  are  more  voters  who  do  not  recognize  the 
challenger's  name  in  the  undecided  category. 

In  the  case  of  the  incumbent,  the  ability  to  form  and 
express  an  opinion  is  significant  from  the  first  poll  in 
April.   In  all  four  polls  the  percentage  of  voters  who  had 
no  opinion  and  could  not  rate  the  incumbent  was  higher  among 
undecided  voters  than  it  was  in  the  decided  group. 

Table  5  compared  undecided  voters  and  decided  voters  in 
regard  to  their  ability  to  correctly  identify  the  party 
affiliation  of  the  incumbent.   The  lack  of  information  among 
undecideds  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  a 
significantly  higher  proportion  of  the  undecided  group  could 
not  correctly  identify  the  political  party  of  the  incumbent. 

Hypothesis :   A  higher  proportion  of  the  undecideds 
voters  have  a  low  or  no  opinion  of  the  candidates. 

Table  4  supports  this  hypothesis.   In  April  93%  of  the 
undecided  voters  and  83%  of  the  decided  voters  expressed  a 
low  or  no  opinion  about  the  nonof f iceholding  candidate.   By 
August  it  was  78%  of  the  undecideds  and  70%  of  the  decided, 
and  by  the  fall  it  was  61%  and  51%,  respectively.   In 
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Table  5 


Comparison  of  Undecided  and  Decided  Voters  Regarding 
Proportion  of  Respondents  Who  Do  Not  Know  Incumbent's  Party 


Correct,  R    Incorrect,  D    Don't  Know 


Fourth  CD  of  VA, 
Aug/Sept  1982 


Decided 

149 

87 

48 

75 

93 

79 

Undecided 

19 

13 

16 

25 

24 

21 

Total 

168 

100 

64 

100 

117 

100 

Sample  size 

168 

64 

117 

P  =  .0201 

Fourth  CD  of  VA, 

Sept/Oct  1982 

Decided 

563 

89 

129 

83 

301 

77 

Undecided 

73 

11 

27 

17 

90 

23 

Total 

636 

100 

156 

100 

391 

100 

Sample  size 

636 

156 

391 

P  <  .001 

Questions:   And  do  you  happen  to  know  which  political  party 
Robert  Daniel  belongs  to?   (IF  YES)   Which  party  is  that? 

Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.  1982 

Computed  by  author 
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Florida  89.4%  of  the  undecided  voters  compared  to  75.3%  of 
the  decided  voters  had  a  low  or  no  opinion  of  Hogan,  the 
newcomer . 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  undecideds  and  23%  of  the 
decided  voters  had  a  low  or  no  opinion  of  the  of f iceholding 
candidate  in  April.   By  August  this  had  fallen  to  28%  for 
the  decided  voters,  but  remained  at  4  6%  for  the  undecideds. 
In  September/October  36%  of  the  undecideds  still  had  a  low 
or  no  opinion  of  the  incumbent  compared  to  27%  of  the 
decided  category.   In  Florida  85.1%  of  the  undecideds 
compared  to  4  6.6%  of  the  decided  voters  had  a  low  or  no 
opinion  of  Thurman. 

The  rating  of  the  performance  of  Daniel  was  not  so 
good,  poor,  or  none  for  45%  of  the  undecided  and  22%  of  the 
decided  voters  in  April.   In  August /September  those  ratings 
were  given  by  4  9%  of  the  undecided  and  20%  of  the  decided; 
in  September/October  those  ratings  were  cited  by  51%  of  the 
undecided  and  31%  of  the  decided;  and  in  Florida  the 
performance  of  Thurman  was  rated  as  either  not  so  good, 
poor,  or  don't  know  by  88.3%  of  the  undecided  voters 
compared  to  53.2%  of  the  decided  voters. 

Hypothesis :   There  are  differences  in  the  issue 
orientations  of  the  decided  and  undecided  voter. 

Although  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  differences 
in  opinion  and  issue  orientation  would  likely  vary  by 
campaign,  we  would  expect  differences.   The  data  from  this 
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research,  however,  are  mixed.   This  hypothesis  was  not 
supported  on  every  measure.   Table  6  reports  the  F 
probability  from  the  analysis  of  variance  of 
undecided/decided  with  the  independent  variables. 

In  the  April  poll  there  were  significant  differences 
between  the  groups  on  delaying  the  proposed  tax  cut, 
abortion,  size  of  the  military  budget,  security  of  Israel,  a 
constitutional  ban  on  abortions,  ERA  and  the  Middle  East 
policy.   Opinions  on  direction  of  the  country,  nuclear 
freeze,  weapons  freeze,  voting  rights  act,  Reagan's  economic 
program,  Martin  Luther  King  holiday,  impact  aid,  public  jobs 
training,  however,  were  not  significantly  different  between 
undecided  and  decided  voters. 

In  the  August/September  and  September/October  polls 
specific  issue  questions  were  not  asked.   Those  relating  to 
opinions  regarding  the  incumbent's  performance  on  specific 
issues  were  asked  and  they  were  significant.   In  the 
September/October  poll  the  responses  to  questions  concerning 
the  challenger  and  specific  issues  were  not  significantly 
different  between  undecided  and  decided  voters . 

In  Ohio  the  vote  choice  for  county  prosecutor,  county 
engineer,  county  clerk  of  courts,  state  representative,  and 
U.S.  Senator  were  significant  between  the  two  groups.   In 
Florida  the  presidential  vote  choice  and  the  opinions 
regarding  issues  related  to  the  Congressional  campaign  were 
significant . 


Table  6 

Analysis  of  Variance 
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Decided/Undecided  with 
Independent  Variable 


F  Probability 
Virginia  1982 


April  Aug/Sept  Sept/Oct 


Interaction  Term:  Opinion  of  Incumbent 

*  PID 

Interaction  Term:  Rating  of  Incumbent 

*  PID 

No.  of  Opinion/Issue  Questions  Answered 

Party  Affiliation 

Opinion:   Incumbent  Cares  About  Me 

Opinion  of  the  Incumbent /Thurman 

Opinion:   Military  Budget 

Opinion:   Security  of  Israel 

Issue:   Ban  Abortions 

Race 

Issue:   Support  ERA 

Rating  of  the  Incumbent /Thurman 

Opinion:  Congress  Should  Support  Pres 

Opinion:   Middle  East  Policy 

Opinion:   Abortion 

Issue:   Delay  Tax  Cut 

Incumbent  Performance  on  SS 

Incumbent  Provides  Fair  Representation 

Incumbent  Performance  on  Fed  Budget 

Incumbent  Performance  on  Agriculture 

Incumbent  Performance  on  Unemployment 

Identification  of  Incumbent's  Party 


,0000 


,0000 


0000 


0000 

.0000 

.0000 

0000 

.0000 

.0000 

0000 

.3690 

.0064 

0001 

.0031 

.0128 

0002 

.0001 

.0000 

0003 

NA 

NA 

0008 

NA 

NA 

0017 

NA 

NA 

0029 

.0118 

.4123 

0033 

NA 

NA 

0069 

.0000 

.0000 

0185 

.1560 

.5943 

0210 

NA 

NA 

0437 

NA 

NA 

0350 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.0000 

NA 

NA 

.0000 

NA 

NA 

.0001 

NA 

NA 

.0002 

NA 

NA 

.0003 

NA 

NA 

.0292 

.0000 

Table  6--continued. 
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Decided/Undecided  with 
Independent  Variable 


F  Probability 
Virginia  1982 


April  Aug/Sept  Sept/Oct 


Opinion:  Congress  Should  Balance  Pres 
Direction  of  the  Country- 
Opinion:   Nuclear  Freeze 
Religion 
Age /Gender 

Opinion:   Weapons  Freeze 
Opinion  of  the  Challenger/Hogan 
Ideology 

Issue:   Voting  Rights  Act 
Interaction  Term:  Opinion  of  Challenger 

*  PID 
Opinion:   Reagan's  Economic  Program 
Opinion:   Democrats  Mean  Jobs 
Employment 

Issue:  Support  M  L  King  Holiday 
Income 

Issue:   Support  Impact  Aid 
Issue:   Public  Jobs  Training 
Union  Membership 
Important  Issues 

Issue:  Challenger  Business  Experience 
Opinion:   Challenger  too  Liberal 
Opinion:   Social  Security 


0519 

.7405 

NA 

0663 

.7063 

NA 

0748 

NA 

NA 

1043 

.9500 

NA 

1047 

.0767 

.4808 

1222 

NA 

NA 

1338 

.0603 

.0000 

2330 

NA 

NA 

2339 

NA 

NA 

2715 

.2831 

.1559 

3571 

.3022 

NA 

3744 

.7770 

NA 

3594 

.3492 

.8430 

4382 

NA 

NA 

4651 

NA 

NA 

7184 

NA 

NA 

8038 

NA 

NA 

8943 

.2523 

.8344 

NA 

.3391 

NA 

NA 

.5119 

.5216 

NA 

NA 

.1708 

NA 

NA 

.4180 

Table  6--continued . 
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Decided/Undecided  with 
Independent  Variable 


F  Probability 
Virginia  1982 


April  Aug/Sept  Sept/Oct 


Decided/Undecided  with 
Independent  Variable 


F  Probability- 
Ohio,  July  1992 


No.  of  Questions  Anwered 

County  Prosecutor  Vote  Choice 

County  Engineer  Vote  Choice 

State  Representative  Vote  Choice 

U.S.  Senator  Vote  Choice 

County  Clerk  of  Courts  Vote  Choice 


.0000 
,0000 
.0003 
.0024 
.0025 
.0027 


Presidential  Vote  Choice 

County  Executive  Vote  Choice 

Gender 

Party  Affiliation 


.0685 
.0786 
.2986 
,5635 


Decided/Undecided  with 
Independent  Variable 


F  Probability 
Florida  1992 


No.  of  Opinion/Issue  Questions  Answered  .0000 

Opinion  of  the  Incumbent /Thurman  .0000 

Rating  of  the  Incumbent /Thurman  .0000 

Interaction  Term:   Rating  of  Thurman  *  PID  .0000 

Interaction  Term:   Opinion  of  Thurman  *  PID  .0000 

Opinion:   Thurman  cares  about  us  .0000 

Opinion:   Thurman  cares  about  elderly  .0001 

Opinion:   Need  new  face  in  Congress  .0010 

Opinion:   Thurman  would  help  environment  .0010 

Opinion  of  the  Challenger  .0014 

Opinion:   Hogan  campaign  too  negative  .0010 

Opinion:   Thurman  would  help  elderly  .0010 

Opinion  of  Senator  .0030 

Opinion:   Hogan  tough  on  crime  .0130 
Opinion:   State  legislator  should  not  be 

elected  to  Congress  .0270 

Rating  State  legislator  .0360 

Presidential  vote  choice  .0410 
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Table  6-continued, 


Decided/Undecided  with  F  Probability 

Independent  Variable  Florida  1992 


Direction  of  the  Country  .0751 

Rating  of  Congress  .1086 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  economy  .1279 

Important  Issues  .1580 
Opinion:   Do  not  need  professional  politician 

in  Congress  .2930 

Term  Limits  .3020 
Opinion:   Thurman  cares  about  special  interest   .3512 

Age/Gender  .57097.993! 

Opinion  of  President  .5842 

Party  Affiliation  .6674 

Opinion:   Need  more  women  in  Congress  .7039 

Opinion  of  Write-in  Candidate  .7186 

Income  .7710 

Opinion:   Abortion  .8750 


Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.  1982 
Thurman  Campaign  1992 
Sawyer  Campaign  1992 

Computed  by  author 
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Table  7  compares  answers  of  the  undecided  and  decided 
voters  regarding  the  direction  of  the  country  question. 
Undecided  voters  in  Virginia  and  Florida  were  more  likely  to 
feel  that  the  country  was  headed  in  the  wrong  direction  than 
were  decided  voters . 

As  discussed  previously,  the  most  important  factor  about 
the  issues  was  whether  an  opinion  was  expressed,  rather  than 
the  nature  of  the  opinion.   The  specific  opinion  held  was  not 
significant.   Whether  an  opinion  was  held  was  significant. 
The  more  "no  answers"  reported  in  the  survey,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  the  respondent  was  undecided  as  to 
congressional  vote  choice. 

Other  Results 
The  percentages  of  undecideds  did  not  move  throughout 
the  1982  election.   In  April  15%  of  the  probable  voters  who 
did  not  know  who  they  would  vote  for  in  the  election  for 
House  of  Representatives,  in  August/September  16%  of  the 
voters  were  undecided,  and  in  September/October  there  were 
16%.   In  the  Ohio  1992  Fourteenth  Congressional  District 
election  there  were  22%  undecided  voters  in  July;  in  the 
Florida  1992  Fifth  Congressional  District  election  there  were 
23%  undecided  voters  in  September. 

In  terms  of  demographics  there  are  several  significant 
differences  between  decided  and  undecided  voters.   Tables  8 
through  11  report  the  demographics  of  the  undecided  voters  as 
compared  to  the  decided  ones .   Age  and  gender  appear  to  be 
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Table    7 

Comparison    of   Undecided  and   Decided   Voters    and   Their   Opinion 
Regarding   the   Direction   of   the   Country 

Fourth   Congressional   District    of   Virginia    1982 

April  August/September  Sept/Oct 


28.8% 

34.5% 

8.5 

9.7 

13.6 

7.9 

8.5 

5.2 

33.9 

34.5 

6.7 

8.2 

100% 

100% 

59 

290 

Direction      Undecided  Decided     Undecided  Decided      Undecided  Decided 

Right  17.5%  36.1%  28.8%  34.5%        Not    Available 

Leaning   Right         6.5  9.8 

Mixed  16.1  4.7 

Leaning  Wrong  11.3  5.6 

Wrong  38.7  3  9.6 

Don't  Know       9.9  4.2 

Total  100%     100% 

Sample  Size     62       338 

P  =.0119  NS 

Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Florida  Sept  1992 

Direction  Undecided  Decided 

Right  8.5%  20.1% 

Wrong  81.9  71.6 

Don't  Know  9.6  7.7 

Sample  Size  93  297 

P  =  .0418 

Question:   Do  you  think  that  the  United  States  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  or  do  you  think  that  things  are  off  track  and  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction?  (IF  MIXED  IS  VOLUNTEERED)  Well,  are  more  things  moving 
in  the  right  direction  or  are  more  things  moving  in  the  wrong  direction? 

Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.   1982 
Thurman  Campaign  1992 

Computed  by  the  author 
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Table   8 

Comparison   of   Undecided  and   Decided  Voters   Demographics 

Fourth   Congressional   District    of   Virginia    1982 


April  August /September  Sept/Oct 

Age/Sex  Undecided  Decided     Undecided  Decided  Undecided  Decided 


18-24 

M 

3.2% 

4.5% 

1.7% 

4.2% 

1.6% 

4.7% 

25-34 

M 

11.3 

9.8 

6.8 

10.4 

8.5 

9.9 

35-49 

M 

11.3 

16.3 

16.9 

15.2 

14.4 

14.4 

50-64 

M 

11.3 

18.4 

10.2 

14.2 

11.7 

12.7 

65+ 

M 

1.6 

3.3 

3.4 

8.0 

10.1 

9.7 

18-24 

F 

3.2 

3.9 

3.4 

3.1 

1.6 

3.8 

25-34 

F 

11.3 

10.1 

6.8 

9.0 

11.7 

8.4 

35-49 

F 

12.9 

10.4 

27.1 

13.5 

17.0 

14.1 

50-64 

F 

25.8 

15.7 

15.3 

12.8 

12.2 

13.3 

65  + 

F 

8.1 

7.6 

8.4 

9.6 

11.2 

9.0 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Sample  Size 

62 

337 

59 

289 

188 

988 

NS 

P  =  . 

0459 

NS 

Employment 

Private 

21.3% 

39.9% 

37.3% 

33.8% 

Local 

Govt 

11.5 

6.5 

11.9 

7.6 

53.2% 

57.9% 

State 

Govt 

11.5 

3.8 

6.8 

8.3 

Federal  Govt 

19.7 

10.1 

6.8 

7.6 

Unemployed 

1.6 

3.8 

8.5 

6.6 

11.1 

6.9 

Retired 

19.7 

20.4 

16.9 

23.4 

25.8 

22.7 

Student 

1.6 

2.7 

3.4 

2.1 

.5 

2.6 

Housewife 

13.1 

12.8 

8.4 

10.6 

9.4 

9.9 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Sample  Size 

61 

338 

59 

290 

190 

993 

P  = 

.0135 

NS 

NS 

Union 

Member 

17.7% 

16.3% 

20.3% 

14.5% 

14.2% 

14.7% 

HH  Member 

4.8 

9.2 

11.9 

11.4 

11.1 

8.9 

Not  a 

Member 

77.5 

74.5 

67.8 

74.1 

74.7 

76.4 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Sample  Size 

62 

338 

59 

290 

190 

993 

NS 

NS 

NS 

77 

Table  8 — continued. 

Questions:   Could  you  please  tell  me--is  your  age  between  18-24,  25-34, 
35-49,  50-64,  65  and  over?   How  would  you  describe  your  employment 
status?   Are  you  employed,  unemployed  and  looking  for  a  job,  retired,  a 
student,  or  a  housewife?  (IF  EMPLOYED)  If  that  with  private  industry, 
local  government,  state  government,  or  federal  government?   Are  you  a 
member  of  a  labor  union  or  organized  labor  group?   (IF  NO)  Is  anyone  in 
your  household  a  member  of  a  labor  union  or  organized  labor  group? 

Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.  1982 
Thurman  Campaign  19  92 

Computed  by  the  author 


Table    9 

Comparison   of   Undecided  and   Decided  Voters   Demographics 
Florida.    September    1992 


78 


Age 


Undecided 


Decided 


18-29 
30-45 
46-60 
Over    60 


4.3% 
24.5 
20.1 
51.0 


5.7% 
19.1 
20.1 
55.0 


.0478 


Gender 


Undecided 


Decided 


Male 
Female 


47.9% 
52.1 


47.8% 
52.2 


Sample    Size 


93 


297 


P    =    0.497 


Source:      William  R.    Hamilton   and   Staff,    Inc.    1982 
Thurman   Campaign    1992 


Computed  by   the    author 
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Table    10 

Comparision   of   Undecided  and  Decided  Voters   Demographics 

Fourth   Congressional   District    of   Virginia    1982 


April  August /September  Sept/Oct 

Religion        Undecided  Decided     Undecided  Decided  Undecided  Decided 


Mainline   Prot      21.3%  31.5^ 

Fundamentalist    68.9  57.1 

Catholic                     3.3  9.6 

Jewish                          1.6  .6 

Other                              4.9  1.2 

Total                              100%  100% 

Sample    Size                61  324 

P    <.0425 


29.6% 

37.4% 

64.8 

53.2 

5.6 

6.8 

- 

.4 

- 

2.2 

100% 

100% 

54 

278 

Not   Available 


NS 


In^cms 

Under  $8,000 

11.0% 

7.6% 

Not  Aval 

lable 

Not  Available 

8,000-11,999 

9.0 

9.9 

12,000-17,999 

11.0 

16.8 

18,000-23, 999 

29.1 

26.0 

24,000-29, 999 

9.0 

17.8 

30,000-35, 999 

12.7 

12.8 

36,000-41,999 

10.9 

5.3 

42,000+ 

7.3 

3.8 

Total 

100% 

100% 

Sample  Size 

55 
NS 

304 

Race 

White 

54.1% 

72.6% 

59.6% 

74.8% 

66.8%   72.4% 

Black 

45.9 

27.1 

40.4 

24.5 

31.6    27.3 

Other 

- 

.3 

- 

.7 

1.6      .3 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100%    100% 

Sample  Size 

61 

336 

57 

290 

190     988 

P  = 

0120 

P  = 

.0425 

P  =.0335 
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Table  10--continued. 

Questions:   May  I  ask  you  your  religious  preference — is  it  Protestant, 
Catholic,  or  Jewish?   (IF  PROTESTANT)  What  particular  denomination  is 
that?   Just  for  statistical  purposes,  can  you  fell  me  which  one  of  the 
following  categories  your  total  family  income  falls  into — before  taxes? 
And  just  to  make  sure  we  have  a  representative  sample — could  you  tell  me 
your  race? 

Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.  1982 
Thurman  Campaign  1992 

Computed  by  the  author 


Table    11 

Comparison    of   Undecided   and   Decided  Voters    Demographics, 
Florida,     Sept    1992 


Income  Undecided  Decided 

Under   $20,000  26.1%  28.7% 

$20,000-$35,000  43.2  36.9 

$35,000-$50,000  12.5  20.9 

Over    $50,000  18.2  13.5 

Sample    Size  93  297 

P    =    .0478 


Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.  1982 
Thurman  Campaign  1992 

Computed  by  the  author 
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significant  only  in  the  August/September  respondents  with  the 
undecided  group  tending  to  be  older  and  more  female  than  the 
decided  group.   The  problem,  however,  is  that  these  two 
independent  variables  are  grouped  together  and  cannot  be 
analyzed  separately.   If  age  and  gender  could  be  analyzed 
separately,  it  is  likely  that  the  finding  in  the 
August/September  poll  would  hold  for  the  other  two  studies. 
In  Florida  in  1992  age  and  gender  were  significant. 

Employment  was  only  significant  in  describing  the 
differences  between  the  decided  and  undecided  respondents  in 
the  April  Virginia  poll.   At  that  time  more  respondents 
employed  by  the  government  were  undecided  than  those  employed 
by  private  industry,  unemployed,  retired,  students,  or 
housewives .   This  finding  did  not  hold  in  the  subsequent 
polls.   Income  was  significant  in  the  1992  Florida  poll. 

Religion  was  important  in  the  first  poll  and  not  in  the 
second.   More  Fundamentalists  were  in  the  undecided  group 
than  other  religions.   Union  membership  was  not  significant. 
Race  was  significant  in  all  three  polls  with  more  blacks 
falling  into  the  undecided  category  than  the  decided  one. 

Table  12  indicates  the  party  affiliation  of  undecided 
versus  decided  voters.   Party  affiliation  in  Virginia  was 
significant  in  describing  the  differences  between  the  two 
groups  in  that  there  were  more  Democrats  than  Republicans  in 
the  undecided  group.   In  Ohio  party  affiliation  was 
significant  in  that  there  were  more  Independents  in  the 
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Table    12 

Comparison    of   Undecided  and   Decided  Voters    Party   Affiliation 

Fourth   Congressional   District    of   Virginia    1982 


April  August/September  Sept/Oct 

Party  Undecided  Decided     Undecided  Decided  Undecided  Decided 


Democrat 

43.5% 

38.8% 

33.9% 

41.7% 

29.5% 

38.4% 

Leaning  Dem 

11.3 

10.7 

11.9 

9.7 

8.4 

8.9 

Independent 

17.7 

20.4 

32.2 

18.6 

25.8 

15.6 

Leaning  Rep 

3.2 

10.4 

3.4 

13.1 

6.8 

9.9 

Republican 

8.1 

18.5 

10.2 

14.8 

6.6 

15.1 

Other 

3.3 

.9 

- 

1.0 

9.1 

7.0 

Don't  Know 

12.9 

.3 

8.4 

1.1 

13.8 

5.1 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Sample  Size 

62 

338 

59 

290 

190 

993 

P  < 

0001 

P  = 

=.0010 

P 

<.0001 

Fifth   Congressional    District    of    Florida    1992 

Party  Undecided  Decided 

Democrat  58.9%  59.3% 

Independent  10.0                                                  7.1 

Republican  31.1  33.7 

Total  100%  100% 

Sample    Size  93  2  97 

NS 


Table  12 — continued. 
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Fourteenth  Contressional  District  of  Ohio  1992 


Party 


Undecided 


Decided 


Democrat 
Independent 
Republican 
Don ' t  Know 


9.0% 
52.8 

3.4 
34.8 


17.7% 
46.2 
14.9 
21.3 


Total 
Sample  Size 


100% 
90 


0011 


100^ 


249 


Question:   Generally  speaking,  do  you  consider  yourself  a  Democrat,  a 
Republican,  or  an  Independent?  (IF  INDEPENDENT)  Well,  which  party  do  you 
normally  support  in  elections--the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans? 

Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.  1982 
Thurman  Campaign  19  92 


Computed  by  the  author 
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undecided  group.   Party  affiliation  in  Florida,  however,  was 
not  significant . 

Direction  of  the  country  was  significant  in  the  first 
Virginia  poll  with  more  respondents  who  felt  that  the  country 
was  headed  in  the  wrong  direction  being  undecided.    There 
was  no  significant  difference  between  the  decided  and 
undecided  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  country  in  the 
second  Virginia  poll.   It  was  significant  in  Florida  (see 
Table  7) . 

The  data  indicate  that  there  are  differences  among  the 
undecided  voter  in  that  some  are  faced  with  cross-pressures 
that  may  result  in  their  indecision.   In  Virginia  the 
challenger  was  prochoice,  the  incumbent's  position,  however, 
is  not  available.   There  was  a  question  regarding  a 
constitutional  ban  against  abortion  and  a  question  regarding 
the  voter's  position  on  abortion  in  the  first  poll  only.   In 
that  first  poll  most  of  the  undecided  voters  did  not  even 
recognize  the  challenger's  name,  so  it  is  unlikely  they  would 
be  subjected  to  cross-pressure  by  having  a  favorable  opinion 
and  being  antiabortion . 

Table  13  is  a  cross-tabulation  of  undecided  voters  by 
party  affiliation  by  their  opinion  of  the  Democratic 
challenger  in  Virginia.   There  evidence  of  cross-pressure 
when  the  opinion  of  the  challenger  is  evaluated  by  party 
affiliation  in  the  second  Virginia  poll.   The  results  in  the 
other  two  Virginia  polls  were  not  significant. 


Table    13 

Evidence   of   Cross-Pressures.    Party   Affiliation   and  Opinion   of 
Nonof f iceholder 


Republican 


Favorable      Unfavorable 
#  %  #  % 


Demo  c  rat- 


Favorable   Unfavorable 
#      %      #       % 


Fourth  CD  of  VA 
Aug/Sept  1982 


Decided 

32 

94 

11 

92 

46 

90 

10 

91 

Undecided 

2 

6 

1 

8 

5 

10 

1 

9 

Total 

34 

100 

12 

100 

51 

100 

11 

100 

Sample  size: 

34 

12 

51 

11 

P  =  .0363 

Fourth  CD  of  VA 

Sept/Oct  1982 

Decided 

50 

93 

93 

99 

268 

92 

38 

90 

Undecided 

4 

7 

1 

1 

24 

8 

4 

10 

Total 

54 

100 

94 

100 

292 

100 

42 

100 

Sample  size: 

54 

94 

292 

42 

Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.  1982 
Computed  by  the  author 


Table  14  is  a  cross-tabulation  of  undecided  voters  by 
their  opinion  of  the  direction  of  the  country  and  their 
rating  of  the  incumbent  in  Virginia.   The  direction  of  the 
country  question  also  provides  insight  into  the  cross- 
pressure  phenomenon  among  undecided  voters,  although  the 
assumptions  may  be  too  far-reaching.   Thirty-one  percent 
(April  survey)  of  the  undecided  voters  who  thought  that  the 
country  was  heading  in  the  wrong  direction  also  rated  the 
performance  of  their  incumbent  Congressman  as  excellent  or 
good.   This  may  be  either  cross-pressure  or  the  assignment  of 
the  blame  for  the  wrong  direction  on  someone  other  than  their 
Congressman.   If  the  voter  placed  the  blame  elsewhere,  s/he 
would  not  be  subjected  to  cross-pressure. 

Discriminant  Analysis 
The  F  probability  generated  from  the  analysis  of 
variance  was  used  to  select  the  independent  variables  for  the 
discriminant  analysis.   The  Virginia  results  of  the  analysis 
of  variance  between  the  decided  and  undecided  groups  and  each 
of  the  31,  24,  and  15  variables,  respectively,  are  shown  in 
Table  6.   There  is  less  than  a  .05  probability  that  the 
variation  between  the  undecided  and  decided  probable  voters 
is  due  to  chance  for  the  independent  variables  of  April-- 
number  of  opinion/issue  questions  answered,  party 
affiliation,  incumbent  cares  about  me,  opinion  of  the 
incumbent,  military  budget,  security  of  Israel,  ban  on 
abortions,  race,  ERA,  rating  of  the  incumbent.  Congress 
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should  support  the  President,  Middle  East  policy,  abortion 
and  tax  cuts;  August /September — number  of  opinion/issue 
questions  answered,  incumbent  cares  about  me,  opinion  of  the 
incumbent,  race,  rating  of  the  incumbent,  incumbent 
performance  on  social  security,  representation,  federal 
budget,  agriculture,  unemployment  and  the  identification  of 
the  incumbent's  party;  September/October--number  of 
opinion/issue  questions  answered,  party  affiliation, 
incumbent  cares  about  me,  opinion  of  the  incumbent,  rating  of 
the  incumbent,  identification  of  the  incumbent's  party  and 
opinion  of  the  challenger. 

In  1992  in  Ohio  there  is  less  than  a  .05  probability 
that  the  differences  between  the  decided  and  undecided  voter 
were  due  to  chance  on  the  following  independent  variables: 
the  number  of  questions  answered,  vote  choice  for  county 
prosecutor,  county  engineer,  state  representative,  U.S. 
Senator,  and  County  Clerk  of  Courts. 

In  1992  in  Florida  there  is  less  than  a  .05  probability 
that  the  differences  between  the  decided  and  undecided  voter 
was  due  to  chance  for  the  following  variables:   number  of 
opinion/issue  questions  answered,  opinion  of  Thurman,  rating 
of  Thurman,  opinion  of  Hogan,  belief  that  Thurman  cares  about 
us,  belief  that  Thurman  cares  about  the  elderly,  belief  that 
we  need  a  new  face  in  Congress,  belief  that  Thurman  would 
help  the  environment,  belief  that  the  Hogan  campaign  was  too 
negative,  belief  that  Thurman  would  help  the  elderly,  opinion 
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of  the  Senator,  belief  that  Hogan  would  be  tough  on  crime, 
belief  that  a  state  legislator  should  not  be  elected  to 
Congress,  rating  of  the  state  legislator,  and  presidential 
vote  choice. 

A  discriminant  analysis  was  conducted  next  using  the 
variables  listed  above.   A  discriminant  analysis  is  the 
appropriate  mechanism  to  statistically  distinguish  between 
two  groups  of  cases.   The  variables  discriminate  between 
groups  of  cases  and  predict  into  which  category  a  case  falls, 
based  upon  the  values  of  these  variables.   Each  coefficient 
represents  the  relative  contribution  of  the  variable  to  that 
function.   These  characteristics  are  the  ones  on  which  the 
group  of  decided  voters  and  the  group  of  undecided  voters  are 
expected  to  differ. 

Table  15  reports  the  results  of  the  discriminant 
analysis.   The  pooled  within  group  correlation  is  interpreted 
similar  to  multiple  linear  regression  analysis.   It  is  a  way 
to  determine  the  contribution  of  a  variable.   The  index  of 
number  of  issue  and  opinion  questions  answered  was  the  most 
important  independent  variable  in  all  five  surveys.   In  the 
April  Virginia  poll  party  identification  was  the  most 
significant  variable.   Party  affiliation  did  not  even  make 
the  cut  to  be  included  in  the  analysis  in  1992.   The 
independent  variables  of  belief  that  the  incumbent  cares 
about  me,  the  rating  of  the  incumbent,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
incumbent  discriminate  between  the  decided  and  undecided 
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Table  15 

Pooled  Within  Group  Correlat ions--Virginiaf  OhiOp  and  Florida 

Fourth  CD  of  VA  1982 


April    Aug/Sept    Sept/Oct 


Party  Affiliation  .68031 

No.  Of  Answers  to  Opinion  Questions  .65760 

Opinion  of  Incumbent  *  PID  .57826 

Rating  of  Incumbent  *  PID  .54014 

Incumbent  Cares  About  Me  .41782 

Opinion  of  the  Incumbent  .40240 

Military  Budget  .38705 

Security  of  Israel  .33550 

Ban  Abortion  .33465 

Race  .31390 

ERA  .31342 

Rating  of  the  Incumbent  .28892 

Congress  Should  Support  President  .26534 

Delay  Tax  Cut  .23484 

Mideast  Policy  .23017 

Position  on  Abortion  .21382 

Incumbent  Performance  on  SS  ** 
Incumbent  Provides  Fair  Representation 
Incumbent  Performance  on  Agriculture 
Incumbent  Performance  on  Unemployment 
Incumbent  Performance  on  Federal  Budget 
Identification  of  Incumbent's  Party 

Opinion  of  Challenger  * 

Sample  Size  397 

Percent  Cases  Correctly  Classified  79.59% 


** 
** 
** 
** 
*  * 


.83058 
.42817 
.40219 
.70058 
.46696 

** 

** 

** 

.34631 
** 

.56487 


,66684 

,60149 
,50468 
,47776 
41687 
16563 


347 

76.6^ 


.24418 
.94894 
.55390 
.53726 
.57079 
.46054 

** 

** 

** 


.56165 

* 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 
.38761 
.45235 

1178 


78.6% 
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Table  15--continued. 


14th  CD  of        5th  CD  of 
Ohio  1992         Florida  1992 


No.  Of  Answers  to  Opinion  Questions  .95857  .81774 

Opinions  *  PID  **  .75280 

Opinion  of  Incumbent /Thurman  **  .71002 

Rating  *  PID  **  .65447 

Rating  of  Incumbent /Thurman  **  .55840 
State  Legislator  Should  Not  Be 

Elected  to  Congress  **  .49396 

Need  New  Facess  in  Congress  **  .45612 

Thurman  Cares  About  Education  **  .44667 

Thurman  Cares  About  Seniors  **  .39400 

Thurman  Cares  About  Environment  **  .32396 

Opinion  of  Challenger/Hogan  **  .30049 

Hogan  Campaign  Too  Negative  **  .28251 

Thurman  Would  Help  Elderly  **  .248  60 

Hogan  Would  Be  Tough  on  Crime  **  .23973 

Presidential  Vote  Choice  *  -.19022 

Rating  of  State  Legislature  **  .14037 

State  representative  vote  choice. 

State  representative  vote  choice  .54525  ** 

County  prosecutor  vote  choice  .45966  ** 

U.S.  Senator  vote  choice  .41818  ** 

County  engineer  vote  choice  .35748  ** 

County  clerk  of  courts  vote  choice  .33521  ** 

Sample  Size  339  390 

Percent  Cases  Correctly  Classified  70.1%  73.5% 


*   F  test  not  significant  and  variable  was  not  included  in  the  analysis 
**  Not  available  in  the  survey 

Source:   William  R.  Hamilton  and  Staff,  Inc.  1982 
Thurman  Campaign  1992 
Sawyer  Campaign 

Computed  by  the  author 
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groups  in  Virginia  and  Florida.   These  data  were  not 
available  in  Ohio. 

The  model  correctly  classified  70%  to  79%  of  Virginia 
probable  voters  into  the  undecided  or  decided  categories. 
In  Ohio  70.1%  of  the  probable  voters  were  correctly 
classified,  and  in  Florida  73.5%  of  the  voters  were  correctly 
classified. 

Discussion  of  Ouantitative  Results 

There  are  measurable  differences  between  decided  and 
undecided  voters  in  elections  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.   The  most  significant  difference  is  that  the 
undecided  voter  has  formed  fewer  opinions  regarding  issues 
and  candidates  than  the  decided  voter.   In  some  instances  the 
opinion  matters,  e.g.,  the  incumbent  cares  about  me. 
Primarily,  however,  it  is  more  significant  that  an  opinion  is 
held,  rather  than  the  specific  content  of  the  opinion.   This 
result  is  consistent  across  time  for  the  1982  and  the  1992 
elections.   It  also  is  consistent  in  all  three  states.   These 
undecided  voters  do  not  have  as  many  opinions  as  do  decided 
voters,  and  the  focus  groups  pursue  the  reasons  for  this. 

The  existence  of  cross-pressures  also  is  a  significant 
difference  between  decided  and  undecided  voters.   Undecided 
Virginia  voters  in  1982  and  undecided  Florida  voters  in  1992 
exhibited  cross-pressure.   The  data  were  not  available  in 
Ohio. 
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In  Virginia  there  were  more  Democrats  than  Republicans 
who  had  a  favorable  opinion  of  Republican  Daniel  who  were 
undecided.   In  Florida  there  were  more  Republicans  who  had  a 
favorable  opinion  of  Democrat  Thurman  who  were  undecided. 

The  demographic  differences  between  decided  and 
undecided  voters  were  not  as  conclusive  over  time  and 
geography.   The  demographic  differences  tended  to  be  specific 
to  a  particular  poll. 

Qualitative  Results 

The  results  and  discussion  that  follows  represents  all 
groups  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Direction  the  Country  is  Headed 

The  focus  groups  opened  with  a  general  discussion  of  the 
direction  the  country  is  headed  and  the  reasons  for  the 
situation  the  country  is  in.    It  was  unanimous  that  the 
country  is  headed  in  the  wrong  direction.   Many  commented 
that  "the  government  is  only  trying  to  keep  their  own  jobs. 
They  don't  care  about  anyone  else's."   Others  lamented  about 
the  influence  that  big  money  has  on  Congress.   "Congress 
doesn't  have  the  will  to  change  right  now.   The  way  the 
system  is  set  up,  the  overriding  concern  is  to  get  elected 
and  reelected  and  as  long  as  that  hinges  on  money,  not  their 
performance."   Another  participant  expressed  the  general 
unhappiness  that  others  echoed,  "I  am  very  unhappy  with  the 
way  that  the  government  is  performing.   Our  leaders  are  not 
making  the  tough  decisions  and  long  range  decisions." 
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Washington  was  perceived  as  too  divisive  and  concerned 
about  finger-pointing  rather  than  solving  problems.   "Bush  is 
a  Republican  and  Congress  is  Democratic  and  they  don't  get 
anything  done."   The  youngest  person  in  the  high  involvement 
group  lamented  that  "there  are  no  more  heroes  and,  as  awful 
as  Reagan  was,  at  least  he  made  people  feel  good  about 
themselves."   The  mixed  involvement  group  frequently 
mentioned  the  lack  of  leadership.   "Everyone  agrees  that 
there  has  to  be  change,  but  without  strong  leadership,  which 
lately  we  haven't  had,  as  long  as  the  government  keeps  saying 
everything  is  fine,  everything  is  all  right,  it's  Congress' 
fault.   Somebody  has  to  lead." 

Participants  were  divided  about  term  limitations  as  a 
solution.   Most  agreed  with  term  limitations.   "Congress  has 
to  have  term  limitations.   That  is  the  biggest  thing."   One 
male  in  the  low  involvement  group,  however,  voiced  the 
concerns  shared  by  some  participants.   "Term  limits  bother 
me.   It's  a  very  complex  country.   You  wouldn't  turn  over  the 
management  of  a  company  every  few  years  or  the  company  would 
flounder . " 

Jobs,  the  economy  in  general,  the  lack  of  a  health  care 
plan,  the  deficit,  and  education  were  problems  mentioned. 
The  low  involvement  group  blamed  Congress  and  the  President 
equally  for  the  country's  problems.   The  high  involvement  and 
the  mixed  groups  tended  to  blame  President  Bush,  even  the 
Republicans,  for  the  lack  of  leadership.   "A  leader  can  get 
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things  passed  either  through  compromise  or  pressure  if  he  has 
a  plan  or  a  program"  was  a  typical  comment  in  both  groups. 
The  low  involvement  group  also  felt  that  the  president  and 
Congress  should  be  held  to  higher  standards  than  the  people. 
They  were  upset  about  the  check  bouncing  in  Congress. 
"People  are  out  for  themselves."   "Congress  should  be  held  to 
a  higher  standard."   "They  should  be  the  stalwarts  of  the 
community.   They  should  be  beyond  reproach.   They  should  not 
have  to  worry  about  being  exempt  from  the  law.   They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  community."   The  high 
involvement  and  mixed  groups  did  not  mention  the  scandal. 
It  was  not  an  issue  in  the  Ohio  race  in  that  Sawyer  had  not 
bounced  any  checks . 
Feelings  about  the  Incumbent  Congressman 

Cliff  Stearns.   Due  to  the  redistricting,  Congressman 
Stearns  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Fifth  District  which 
includes  Alachua  County,  even  though  he  has  been  the 
representative  for  the  past  4  years .   Even  though  the  low 
involvement  group  appeared  to  have  equal  levels  or  sources  of 
information  as  did  the  high  involvement  group,  more  of  the 
low  involvement  group  did  not  have  an  opinion  of  the 
incumbent  Congressman  Cliff  Stearns.   Three  out  of  the  five 
low  involvement  participants  had  not  heard  of  their  current 
Congressman,  Cliff  Stearns,  and,  therefore,  could  not  rate 
him.   One  had  a  very  favorable  opinion  and  thought  that  he 
was  doing  a  good  job  as  Congressman.   The  other  expressed  a 
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somewhat  favorable  opinion  of  him  and  felt  he  was  doing  an 
"OK"  job. 

Congressman  Stearns  did  not  fare  as  well  with  the  high 
involvement  group.   "I  can't  tell  you  how  unhappy  I  was  with 
him"  and  "I  was  very  unhappy  with  his  performance"  were 
typical  comments.   One  person  had  a  somewhat  favorable 
opinion;  the  rest  were  either  somewhat  or  very  unfavorable. 
His  job  performance  was  rated  as  good,  not  so  good,  and  poor. 
Three  had  initiated  contact  with  his  office  and  found  it 
unsatisfactory.   One  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  way  that 
the  office  staff  had  handled  a  problem  but  dissatisfaction 
with  Stearns  himself.   A  Santa  Fe  Community  College  teacher 
felt  that  he  stereotyped  Gainesville  as  liberal  and  did  not 
pay  attention  to  Gainesville.   She  told  a  story  about  calling 
Stearns'  Ocala  office  to  request  that  he  vote  a  certain  way 
on  a  bill  in  the  House .   The  office  staff  did  not  ask  her 
name  or  any  questions,  but  replied,  "I  bet  you're  from 
Gainesville,  right,"  in  a  tone  of  disdain. 

Tom  Sawyer.   Sawyer  has  represented  Summit  County  for 
three  terms  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.   He  was 
also  the  Mayor  of  Akron  and  represented  Akron  in  the  Ohio 
House.   Because  there  is  more  information  available  about 
Sawyer,  the  Ohio  group  did  exhibit  evidence  of  cross-pressure 
as  the  reason  they  were  still  undecided  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  election.   Sawyer  received  six  somewhat  favorable  ratings 
and  one  very  unfavorable.   Five  rated  his  performance  in 
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Congress  as  good,  one  rated  it  poor,  and  one  did  not  know. 
In  spite  of  these  favorable  ratings,  however,  these  citizens 
had  not  decided  to  vote  for  Sawyer. 

A  retired  college  graduate  who  considered  himself  to  be 
a  strong  Republican  rated  Sawyer's  performance  as  good  and 
indicated  that  he  had  a  somewhat  favorable  opinion  of  Sawyer. 
He  was  also,  however,  frustrated  because  of  the  Republican 
candidate's  inability  to  raise  money  against  a  popular 
incumbent.   "To  call  that  a  race  is  almost  a  misnomer.   In 
the  Cleveland  paper  today,  it  said  that  this  Morgan  did  not 
even  file  an  expense  report.   He  needed  to  have  raised  a 
minimum  of  $5,000  to  file  and  he  did  not  even  raise  the 
$5,000."   Even  though  he  knows  it  will  not  make  a  difference 
in  this  race,  he  probably  will  vote  for  the  Republican.   This 
appears  to  be  evidence  of  cross-pressure  resulting  from  the 
favorable  opinion  of  Sawyer  and  his  strong  Republican 
identification . 

A  very  articulate  real  estate  developer,  who  made  notes 
concerning  the  points  he  wished  to  make  before  he  spoke, 
expressed  a  vague  uneasiness  about  Sawyer.   He  considers 
himself  an  Independent  who  feels  closest  to  the  Republican 
party.   He  had  a  somewhat  favorable  opinion  of  Sawyer  and 
said  he  did  not  know  about  Sawyer's  performance  as  a 
Congressman.   He  faulted  both  Sawyer  and  the  media  (similar 
to  the  comments  made  by  the  Alachua  County  groups)  for  the 
lack  of  substantive  information.   He  was  undecided  in  this 
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race  and  felt  that  it  was  likely  that  he  would  not  vote  in 

this  race . 

I  know  little  or  nothing  about  Morgan  and  after 
living  here  in  this  area  for  a  little  over  5  years, 
all  I  know  about  Sawyer  is  that  he  was  a  former 
local  politician  and  made  it  to  the  national  level 
and  I  can't  put  my  finger  on  one  thing  that  I  know 
that  he  has  accomplished  that  has  any  benefit  at 
all  to  the  country  in  general  or  this  area  in 
particular  .  .  .  there  is  not  one  thing  that  I  know 
about  him  that  would  set  him  apart  from  any  of  six 
people  that  you  could  name.   So  I'm  just  not  going 
to  vote  ...  at  least  not  in  that  race  ...  I  get 
Sawyer's  newsletter,  and  I  read  it  whenever  it 
comes.   And  I  still  don't  know  much  about  the  man. 
If  there  ever  was  a  forum  for  him  to  make  known 
where  he  stands,  that's  the  opportunity.   Yet, 
after  reading,  that,  I  still  don't  have  any  idea 
where  he  is . 

This  is  evidence  of  cross-pressure  resulting  from  a 
combination  of  a  weak  favorable  opinion  of  the  Democratic 
incumbent  and  a  weak  Republican  identification.   The  cross- 
pressure  may  have  been  resolved  if  either  had  been  stronger. 
His  attempts  to  gain  further  information  to  make  a  decision 
left  him  frustrated  and  resolved  to  solve  the  conflict 
through  avoidance--not  voting. 

A  30-year-old  male  who  considers  himself  to  be  a  weak 
Republican  with  a  somewhat  favorable  opinion  of  Sawyer  and  a 
good  evaluation  of  Sawyer's  performance  also  appears  to  be 
subjected  to  cross-pressure.   This  conflict  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  result  from  party  identification.   It  stems 
from  his  favor  of  term  limitations.   "He  has  been  in  for 
three  terms,  and  it  is  getting  to  the  point  in  Congress  that 
he  finally  means  something.   Where  he  is  starting  to  rise. 
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all  the  positions  he  is  getting.   It  is  getting  to  the  point 
that  it  is  almost  worth  it  to  keep  him  in  there .   Even  though 
I  am  in  favor  of  term  limits." 

A  retired  strong  Democrat  exhibited  evidence  of  cross- 
pressure  due  to  his  stand  in  favor  of  term  limitations.   He 
was  undecided  in  spite  of  being  a  strong  Democrat,  having  a 
somewhat  favorable  opinion  of  Sawyer  and  rating  his 
performance  as  good.   "Congress  has  to  have  term  limitations. 
That  is  the  biggest  thing.   You  cannot  allow  Congress  to  sit 
in  office  for  20  years  and  build  up  a  repertoire  of  special 
interests,  money,  profits,  and  power  and  then  try  against 
that  Congressperson  because  you  can't  win." 

The  strongest  evidence  of  cross-pressure  came  from  a 
painter  who  considers  himself  a  strong  Democrat.   He  came  to 
the  session  dressed  in  his  work  clothes  and  paint  still 
covered  most  of  his  skin,  hair,  and  clothing.   At  first  he 
was  quiet  but  became  very  vocal  in  his  opposition  to  Sawyer. 
He  had  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  Sawyer  and  rated  his 
performance  as  poor,  yet,  still  had  not  decided  to  vote 
against  Sawyer. 
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How  can  this  be  an  undecided  voter?   His  party  identification 
must  be  very  influential.   Even  if  the  Latin  American  issue 
were  not  a  strong  one  for  him,  enough  other  negatives  were 
expressed  about  Sawyer  many  times  during  this  session. 

The  last  example  of  cross-pressure  is  a  not  very  strong 
Republican  who  is  also  frustrated  by  not  knowing  what  Sawyer 
represents.   He  rated  Sawyer's  performance  as  good  and  had  a 
somewhat  favorable  opinion  of  him.   He  feels  that  PAC  money, 
not  performance,  will  dictate  who  will  win  the  race.   He  is 
leaning  towards  Sawyer  because  of  what  his  seniority  will  do 
for  the  district.   "But  you  don't  know  where  he  stands;  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  him  believe  me."   Yet,  he  rates  him 
favorably . 
Feelings  about  the  Other  Congressional  Candidates 

More  of  the  low  involvement  participants  as  compared  to 
the  high  involvement  participants  did  not  have  an  opinion  of 
the  Florida  Democratic  candidate,  Karen  Thurman .   None  of  the 
participants  in  either  group  had  an  opinion  of  the 
Republican,  Tom  Hogan,  or  the  Independent  candidate,  Cindy 
Munkittrick . 

In  the  Florida  race  there  was  no  evidence  of  cross- 
pressure,  primarily  because  the  citizens  did  not  have  enough 
information  to  feel  pressure.   Although  all  of  the 
participants  expected  to  vote  in  this  race,  they  were  all 
undecided,  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  information.    None 
of  the  participants  knew  enough  about  Hogan  or  Munkittrick  to 
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have  an  opinion.   Most  mentioned  that  they  had  seen  the 
Munkittrick  signs  around  the  Oaks  Mall  area  but  were  unsure 
about  which  election  they  represented.   A  middle-aged  female 
Unitarian  Democrat  stated  that  the  business  on  her  signs  is  a 
code  for  antienvironment .   She  perceived  this  as  a  strong 
reason  to  vote  against  Munkittrick.   Two  other  participants 
agreed  with  her.   Thurman  received  two  very  favorable 
ratings,  one  somewhat  favorable,  and  two  somewhat  unfavorable 
ratings.   A  retired  military  male  who  called  himself  a  strong 
Republican  favored  Thurman  due  to  her  work  on  education 
issues  in  the  Florida  Senate,  "I  favor  Thurman  because  she  is 
concerned  about  education.   That  is  one  of  the  key  things." 
A  female  middle-aged  college  teacher  identified  as  a  strong 
Democrat  would  probably  vote  for  Thurman  after  she  read  the 
MS  magazine  report  on  Thurman ' s  stand  on  the  issues.   None  of 
the  others  could  verbalize  why  they  rated  Thurman  as  they 
did.   There  was  no  discussion  of  the  write-in  candidate  or 
evidence  that  the  participants  were  aware  of  the  fourth 
candidate . 

In  the  Ohio  race,  little  was  known  about  the  Republican 
challenger.   The  Ohio  voters  still  did  not  have  much 
information  regarding  the  challenger  Republican,  Robert 
Morgan.   Only  one  of  the  seven  participants  had  an  opinion 
about  Morgan.   Six  participants  had  no  opinion  of  this 
candidate.   One  had  a  somewhat  favorable  opinion.   Typical 
comments  were,  "I  really  don't  know  that  much  about  Morgan. 
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I'll  have  to  look  more.   I'm  probably  leaning  more  towards 
Sawyer  just  because  he  is  there." 

An  Ohio  professional  woman  with  low  involvement  in 
politics  had  not  made  a  decision  because  she  had  not  paid 
attention  to  the  race  yet.   She  claimed  to  be  an  Independent 
with  closer  ties  to  the  Democratic  party  and  would  probably 
vote  for  Sawyer  because  he  is  there  and  doing  OK. 
How  these  Undecided  Voters  Expected  to  Decide 

All  participants  expected  to  receive  more  information 
prior  to  the  election.   These  groups,  unlike  most  voters, 
expected  to  obtain  most  of  their  information  from  newspapers. 
A  60-  to  64-year-old  professional  man  who  describes  himself 
as  an  independent  leaning  towards  the  Republicans  would 
follow  The  Gainesville  Sun  endorsement  if  he  had  no  other 
information  in  this  race.   A  30-year-old  female  college 
graduate  earning  over  $60,000  annually  and  a  strong  Democrat 
responded  that  The  Gainesville  Sun  would  influence  her  in 
that  case  also--in  the  opposite  way.   "I  would  never  (vote 
for) ;  in  fact,  if  I  read  in  The  Gainesville  Sun  who  they 
endorsed,  I  would  think  twice.   I  would  wonder  about  those 
candidates,  what  interests  (they  had)." 

The  Florida  groups  indicated  that  the  television  ads  and 
literature  from  candidates  are  obviously  biased  in  favor  of 
the  candidate.   Most  of  the  participants  would  discuss  the 
race  with  family  and  friends  but  would  make  up  their  own 
minds.   Two  of  the  low  involvement  group  would  rely  on  party 
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identification  to  decide  this  race  if  they  had  no  additional 
information.   The  ex-military  man  would  write  to  the 
candidates  himself  to  receive  information  if  he  still  did  not 
have  enough  to  make  up  his  mind.   One  would  not  vote  in  this 
race  if  she  did  not  know  more  than  she  did  now.   Four 
participants  in  the  mixed  involvement  group  would  use  party 
identification  to  decide  if  nothing  else  was  available  to 
them.   Another  female  middle-aged  college  instructor  would 
use  party  identification  in  lower  level  races  but  in  this  one 
would  "somehow"  get  the  information  needed  to  make  a 
decision.   None  of  the  Ohio  group  cited  party  as  a  factor; 
yet,  the  above  analysis  of  their  comments  belie  that.   One 
Ohio  man  would  use  the  abortion  issue  to  decide  his  vote  if 
he  had  no  other  information  in  this  race.   Another  Ohio  man 
would  use  the  economic  situation  of  his  family  to  decide. 

None  of  the  participants  felt  that  the  organizations  to 
which  they  belonged  would  have  an  influence  on  their 
Congressional  vote  choice.   However,  three  people  in  the  Ohio 
group  mentioned  that  they  would  receive  and  read  information 
from  groups  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  high  involvement  group  also  expressed  extreme 

frustration  at  the  lack  of  information  in  the  media  regarding 

this  race . 

Journalists  have  an  obligation  to  inform  us.   It  is 
not  up  to  the  candidates  themselves  to  get  the 
message  out.   That  is  part  of  the  problem.   It 
takes  too  much  money  to  get  the  message  out.   Then 
the  candidates  owe  some  interests.  I  do  not  want  to 
rely  on  the  candidate's  spin.   The  people  in  this 
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building  here  (we  were  in  the  Journalism  building) 
have  the  responsibility  and  they  are  not  fulfilling 
it . 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  with  this  statement. 

How  These  Undecided  Voters  Did  Decide 

The  local  Board  of  Elections  in  each  county  verified 
that  these  participants  did  actually  vote  in  the  1992  General 
Election.   Four  of  the  incumbent  district  participants 
completed  the  postelection  interview.   Two  decided  the 
weekend  before  the  election;  one  decided  the  week  prior  to 
the  election.   One  did  not  vote  in  this  race  because  he  did 
not  like  the  incumbent  and  could  not  learn  enough  about  the 
challenger  to  decide.   One  voted  for  the  challenger  because 
"he  will  not  allow  special  interest  groups  to  influence  his 
decisions."   One  voted  for  the  incumbent  due  to  party 
identification.   "Bill  Clinton  needs  a  Democratic  Congress." 
One  voted  for  the  incumbent  because  of  his  honesty  and  the 
fact  that  the  incumbent  knows  the  district. 

In  the  open  seat  district,  11  participants  completed  the 
postelection  interview.   One  of  the  participants  in  the  low 
involvement  group  did  not  vote  in  the  race  because  he  felt 
that  he  still  did  not  have  enough  information  to  make  a 
decision.   Seven  voted  for  the  Democrat,  Karen  Thurman,  and 
three  voted  for  the  Independent,  Cindy  MunKittrick .   Three 
decided  right  after  the  focus  group;  two  decided  two  weeks 
before  the  election;  three  decided  one  week  prior  to  the 
election;  one,  the  weekend  before;  and  one,  the  night  before 
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the  election.   Four  participants  in  the  high  involvement 
group  cited  issue  positions  as  the  reason  for  their  vote 
choice:   "Her  stand  against  the  free  trade  agreement"; 
"Liked  her  ideas";  "I  saw  the  debate  on  Channel  5  and  I  liked 
her  ideas";  and  "Issues."    One  voted  for  Thurman  due  to  her 
experience  at  the  state  level. 

Three  of  the  low  involvement  group  voted  for  the 
candidate  of  their  party.   One  voted  for  Thurman  due  to  the 
"mudslinging  on  the  other  side." 
Demographics 

In  terms  of  demographics  there  was  only  one  difference 
between  the  high  and  low  involvement  groups .   The  low 
involvement  group  was  younger.   In  terms  of  sources  of 
information,  there  were  no  differences  in  the  amount  of 
attention  paid  to  newspaper  articles.   The  high  involvement 
group  watched  more  television  programs  regarding  the 
campaigns  than  did  the  low  involvement  group.   There  were  no 
differences  in  the  frequency  with  which  politics  were 
discussed  with  family  and  friends.   By  definition,  there  were 
differences  in  terms  of  the  level  of  political  involvement. 
The  low  involvement  group  had  a  total  of  three  contacts  with 
Congressman  Stearns,  and  three  of  the  five  participants  had 
no  contact.   The  high  involvement  group  had  16  contacts,  and 
all  participants  had  at  least  2  contacts  with  the  incumbent 
Congressman . 
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Discussion  of  Qualitative  Results 

The  following  specifically  answers  each  of  the  questions 
that  guided  the  focus  groups . 

Are  there  differences  between  undecided  voters  in  an 
open  and  an  incumbent  seat?   There  were  differences  between 
the  voters  in  an  open  district  and  an  incumbent  congressional 
district.   Three  weeks  prior  to  the  election,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  cross-pressures  among  the  high  involvement 
participants  in  the  open  seat  election.   It  was  impossible  to 
experience  cross-pressures  because  they  had  no  information  or 
opinions  about  the  candidates,  other  than  Karen  Thurman. 

Do  the  levels  of  involvement  in  political  activities 
impact  undecided  voters?   Yes.   Three  out  of  the  five 
participants  could  not  rate  Cliff  Stearns.   All  of  the  high 
involvement  undecided  voters  knew  Cliff  Stearns  and  were 
unhappy  with  him.   Although  the  low  involvement  group  had 
equal  sources  of  information,  fewer  had  an  opinion  of  the 
incumbent.   Due  to  redistricting,  however,  the  incumbent  was 
not  a  candidate  in  the  Florida  Fifth  Congressional  district . 

Are  there  differences  in  the  level  of  political 
information  among  the  undecided  voters?   The  participants  in 
both  Florida  groups  were  undecided  due  to  the  lack  of 
information  they  had  regarding  the  candidates  for  the  Florida 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives . 
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Although  by  study  design  none  of  the  participants  had 
made  a  decision  in  the  Congressional  race,  5  of  the  10  low 
involvement  participants,  and  7  of  the  8  high  involvement 
participants  had  decided  for  whom  they  were  going  to  vote  for 
President . 

Are  undecided  voters  cross-pressured?   How?   In  the  Ohio 
race,  there  was  rich  evidence  of  cross-pressures.   Two  weeks 
prior  to  the  election,  cross-pressures  appeared  to  be  the 
reason  for  the  indecision.   Six  out  of  the  seven  Ohio 
participants  appeared  to  be  undecided  due  to  cross-pressures 
from  party  identification,  term  limitations,  or  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  the  incumbent.   The  opinions  of 
family,  friends,  and  groups  did  not  exert  pressure.   Their 
input  was  considered  but  apparently  not  valued  enough  to 
cause  a  conflict .   In  Florida,  there  was  not  enough 
information  available  to  cause  cross-pressures. 

Are  the  undecided  voters  paying  attention  to  the 
election?   The  undecided  voters  were  paying  attention  in 
1992.   The  high  interest  in  the  presidential  race  or  the 
state  of  the  economy  may  have  increased  interest  in  the  U.  S. 
House  races . 

In  the  high  involvement  groups  the  indecision  was  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  paying  attention  yet. 
They  were  vocal  about  their  frustration  with  the  lack  of 
information  that  was  forthcoming  concerning  these  candidates. 
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The  participants  particularly  blamed  the  media  for  not 
fulfilling  the  media's  obligation  to  the  public. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  low  involvement  group  was 
not  interested  in  the  Congressional  election  three  weeks 
prior  to  it.   This  group,  however,  may  not  have  been  paying 
as  much  attention  to  the  election  as  the  high  involvement 
group  since  most  were  also  still  undecided  about  their 
presidential  vote  choice. 

In  Ohio  participants  faulted  both  the  incumbent  and  the 
media  for  lack  of  information  on  this  race.   In  Florida,  both 
groups  criticized  the  local  papers  for  lack  of  coverage  on 
the  House  race.   In  Florida  voters  felt  that  they  had  no 
information  about  the  Republican,  Hogan,  or  the  Independent, 
Munkittrick.   In  Ohio  the  voters  could  not  obtain  information 
on  the  Republican  challenger,  Morgan. 

How  is  the  decision  finally  made?   Unlike  voters  in 
other  recent  studies,  these  respondents  expect  to  get  their 
information  from  a  newspaper.   They  want  more  than  television 
can  deliver.   They  would  discuss  the  election  with  family  and 
friends  but  expected  to  make  up  their  own  minds .   They 
claimed  that  they  would  not  consider  the  candidates'  own 
television  or  literature  because  it  is  too  biased.   One 
Florida  respondent  said  that  he  would  vote  for  the  candidate 
that  the  local  newspaper  endorsed.   One  Florida  respondent 
said  that  she  would  vote  against  the  candidate  that  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  local  newspaper. 
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There  is  evidence  that  the  influence  of  party- 
identification  is  alive  and  well  in  1992,  at  least  among  the 
respondents  who  were  over  30  years  of  age  in  the  low 
involvement  and  mixed  involvement  groups.   Six  out  of  the  18 
respondents  would  use  party  identification,  if  nothing  else 
was  known  about  the  candidates  by  the  day  of  the  election. 
None  claimed  that  groups  or  organizations  to  which  they 
belonged  would  influence  their  decision;  however,  at  some 
point  in  the  discussions  three  in  the  Ohio  group  mentioned 
that  they  rely  upon  newsletters  for  information.   Therefore, 
the  influence  appears  to  be  at  the  subconscious  level  rather 
than  as  a  direct  cause. 

Do  some  undecided  voters  not  vote?   Yes,  there  was  one 
respondent  in  each  state  that  resolved  his  indecision  by  not 
voting . 

Summary 

In  summary,  there  are  differences  between  the  undecided 
voters  in  an  open  and  incumbent  U.S.  House  of  Representative 
districts.   They  are  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  information 
in  the  open  seat  rather  than  the  level  of  political 
involvement.   Cross-pressures  are  operative  among  the 
undecided  voters  who  have  information.   This  was  evidenced  in 
the  incumbent  district.   The  undecided  voters  in  the  low 
involvement  group  may  not  be  paying  attention  yet.   Some  had 
not  made  up  their  minds  in  the  presidential  race  yet  either, 
although  participants  in  the  other  two  groups  had  already 
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made  their  presidential  vote  choice.   Finally,  two  undecided 
voter  could  not  decide  by  election  day  and  did  not  vote  in 
this  race . 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSIONS 

Research  Question 

This  study  has  utilized  two  methods  to  answer  the 
primary  research  question:   Why  are  some  voters  still 
undecided  less  than  one  month  prior  to  the  election  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives?   Utilizing  data  sets  from 
five  telephones  surveys  in  three  states  for  two  elections, 
the  differences  between  undecided  and  decided  voters  have 
been  described,  and  three  of  the  four  hypotheses  accepted. 
The  three  focus  groups  in  two  states  in  the  1992  election 
answered  seven  specific  research  questions  regarding  the 
process  of  the  vote  decision. 

Reduced  Model 

The  reduced  model  of  timing  of  the  vote  decision  (e.g., 

undecided  one  month  prior  to  the  election  for  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives)  =  a  +  xl  PID 

+  x2  candidate  evaluations 

+  x3  opinions 

+  x4  groups 

+  x5  demographics 

was  tested  using  the  data  sets  of  the  five  telephone 

surveys . 

Differences  exist  not  only  between  the  undecided  and 

decided  voter  but  also  among  the  undecided  voters.   Across 
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all  five  polls  the  number  of  answers  to  the  issue/ 
opinion  questions  contributed  the  most  to  the  model.   In 
Virginia  the  rating  of  the  incumbent  became  more  important 
as  the  election  drew  nearer  and  party  affiliation  became 
less  important.   Cross-pressure  among  the  undecided 
Democrats  who  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  incumbent  was 
evident  in  Virginia.   In  Florida  it  was  the  Republicans  who 
had  a  favorable  opinion  of  Thurman  who  exhibited  cross- 
pressure  . 

The  undecided  group  also  had  more  don't  knows  and  no 
answers  to  issue  and  opinion  questions.   The  focus  groups 
later  proved,  however,  that  these  were  not  the  traditional 
undecided  voters  described  in  other  research  as  low 
involvement,  low  information.   They  have  low  information 
levels  about  the  U.S.  House  of  Representative  races  but  not 
because  they  were  uninvolved  or  uninterested. 

Race  was  the  only  demographic  variable  that  was 
discriminatory  between  the  two  classifications  of  voters, 
but  this  did  not  hold  true  in  the  last  poll.   Race  could  not 
be  explored  in  the  focus  groups  because  all  of  the 
participants  were  white. 

Candidate  evaluations  and  incumbent  performance  are 
useful  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  voter  is  undecided. 
Although  there  are  some  differences  between  the  decided  and 
undecided  voter  in  terms  of  issue  orientation,  these 
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differences  are  not  generally  useful  in  discriminating 
between  the  two  groups. 

In  summary,  there  is  evidence  to  accept  the  following 
hypotheses : 

1.  Timing  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Vote 
Decision  = 

a  +  bl  (evaluation  of  the  representative) 
+  b2  (party  identification) . 

2.  Timing  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  Vote 
Decision  = 

a  +  bl  (opinions) . 

3.  Timing  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Vote 
Decision  = 

a  +  bl  (candidate  evaluations) . 

The  hypothesis  that  there  are  differences  in  issue 
orientations  between  the  decided  and  the  undecided  voter  was 
rejected. 

The  importance  of  understanding  the  "whys"  through 
qualitative  research  was  underscored  by  these  telephone 
surveys . 

Full  Model 

The  effects  of  the  variables  in  the  full  model  upon  the 
timing  and  process  of  the  vote  decision  were  explored  in  the 
focus  groups . 
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Timing   of  the  Vote  Decision  =  a 

+  xl  PID 

+  x2  candidate  evaluations 

+  x3  opinions 

+  x4  group  memberships 

+  x5  demographics 

+  x6  PID  *  candidate 
evaluations 

+  yl  political  discussions 
+  y2  reading  political 

information 
+  y3  watching  political 

programs 

+  zl  interest  in  the  election 
+  z2  candidate  contact 
+  z3  participation  in 
campaigns . 

The  participants  in  both  Florida  groups  were 

definitely  undecided  due  to  the  lack  of  information  that 

they  had  regarding  the  candidates  for  the  Florida  Fifth 

Congressional  District  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  high  involvement  groups,  however,  this  was  not  due  to 

the  fact  that  they  were  not  paying  attention  yet. 

In  the  Ohio  race,  two  weeks  prior  to  the  election, 

cross-pressures  appeared  to  be  the  reason  for  the 

indecision.   Six  out  of  the  seven  Ohio  participants  appeared 

to  be  undecided  due  to  cross-pressures  from  party 

identification,  term  limitations,  or  an  unfavorable  opinion 

of  the  incumbent.   The  opinions  of  family,  friends,  and 

groups  did  not  exert  pressure.   Their  input  was  considered 

but  apparently  not  valued  enough  to  cause  a  conflict. 

There  are  differences  between  undecided  voters  in  open 

and  incumbent  U.S.  House  of  Representative  districts.   These 
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differences  are  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  information 
that  is  available  in  an  open  seat  district  rather  than  the 
level  of  political  involvement  of  the  voter.   Cross- 
pressures  are  operative  among  the  undecided  voters  who  have 
information.   This  was  evidenced  in  the  incumbent  district. 
The  undecided  voters  in  the  low  involvement  group  may  not  be 
paying  attention  yet .   Some  had  not  made  up  their  mind  in 
the  presidential  race  either,  although  participants  in  the 
other  two  groups  had  already  decided  upon  their  presidential 
vote  choice. 

This  research  does  not  entirely  support  previous 
research  in  presidential  elections  that  the  high 
interest/high  involvement  undecided  probable  voters  are 
subject  to  cross-pressures.   This  research  finds  the  theory 
to  be  true  only  in  an  incumbent  race  where  information  is 
available.   It  is  the  information  level  that  is  the  prime 
determinant  of  decision  or  indecision  in  this  research. 
Where  information  is  available,  cross-pressures  were  the 
prime  determinant  of  indecision. 

The  low  information  and  low  involvement  undecided 
probable  voters  may  not  be  paying  attention  yet. 

In  summary,  the  focus  groups  indicated  that  there  are 
differences  between  undecided  voters  in  an  open  and  an 
incumbent  congressional  district.   A  high  level  of  political 
involvement  and  general  political  information  does  not 
preclude  a  voter  from  being  undecided.   The  differences  in 
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the  level  of  political  information  among  undecided  voters 
seems  to  be  attributable  to  whether  or  not  it  is  an  open 
seat.   Where  information  is  available,  the  undecided  voters 
tend  to  be  cross-pressured  between  party  affiliation  and  the 
opinion  of  the  incumbent.   The  undecided  voters  were  paying 
attention  to  the  election  and  most  had  decided  their 
presidential  vote.   The  decision  was  finally  made  on  the 
basis  of  party  affiliation  and  issue  positions.   Two  of  the 
participants  voted,  but  not  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representative  race  because  they  could  not  get  enough 
information  about  the  candidates  to  make  a  decision. 

The  quantitative  research  has  been  successful  in 
describing  the  differences  between  the  decided  and  undecided 
voters  in  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.   The  qualitative 
research  has  begun  to  describe  the  differences  among 
undecided  voters . 

Relationship  of  Findings  to  Previous  Research 

Previous  research  has  only  examined  undecided  voters  at 
the  presidential  level.   This  research  examined  undecided 
voters  at  the  Congressional  level.   Jacobson's  (1980)  theory 
that  indecision  is  the  result  of  the  lack  of  information 
regarding  the  election  holds  for  the  two  elections  and  three 
states  studied  here.   The  undecided  voter  has  less 
information  concerning  the  election,  but  s/he  is  neither 
unaware  nor  unconcerned  about  this  lack  of  information. 
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The  theory  that  cross-pressures  exerted  upon  the  voter 
results  in  indecision  (Berelson  et  al . ,  1954;  Campbell  et 
al.,  1960;  Flanigan  &  Zingale,  1987;  Kelley  &  Mirer,  1974) 
is  also  supported  by  the  data  from  the  two  elections  and 
three  states  in  this  study.   We  can  conclude  that  this 
theory  now  also  applies  to  U.S.  House  of  Representative 
races  as  well  as  Presidential  ones. 

Converse's  (1962)  theory  that  the  voter  is  undecided 
because  s/he  is  not  paying  attention  yet  is  not  supported  by 
the  focus  groups.   They  are  paying  attention  and  are 
interested  in  the  election.   We  can  conclude  that  although 
this  theory  may  have  been  true  in  1962  for  presidential 
races,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representative  races  examined  in  this  research. 

The  qualitative  research  has  been  successful  in 
establishing  a  link  between  the  information  flow  theories 
and  the  cross-pressures  theories.   The  Ohio  focus  group  also 
supports  Jacobson's  work  that  congressional  elections  are  at 
a  lower  level  of  information  in  that  these  voters  were  not 
undecided  regarding  their  presidential  vote  choice. 
Implications  for  Practitioners 

The  value  of  this  research  as  a  contribution  to  the 
field  of  political  science  is  evident  in  extending  theories 
proven  at  the  presidential  level  to  the  congressional  level. 
It  also  has  begun  to  explain  why  there  is  less  information 
at  the  congressional  level.   This  research,  however,  also 
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has  practical  applications.   There  is  evidence  that 
candidates  should  continue  to  rely  upon  party  identification 
for  their  base  of  support.   At  the  congressional  level  they 
should  strive  to  get  local  television  and  newspaper  coverage 
as  news  and  be  less  concerned  about  placing  ads .   Candidates 
should  not  miss  a  debate  opportunity,  even  if  they  believe 
it  to  be  a  set-up.   Their  partisans  and  their  opponent's 
partisans  will  hear  what  they  want  to  hear,  but  there  are 
undecideds  who  want  to  learn  from  a  debate.   Although  anti- 
PAC  sentiment  is  given  lip  service,  the  acceptance  of  PAC 
money  will  not  defeat  a  candidate  everything  else  being 
equal.   It  will  tip  the  scale  if  the  candidate  has  other 
problems.   Finally,  there  is  a  negative  campaign  backlash 
out  there.   The  traditional  wisdom  of  answering  an  attack, 
possibly  with  an  attack  may  hold  true.   But  being  first  to 
attack  and  then  not  being  attacked  will  have  repercussions 
in  the  1990s  climate  of  politics. 

Future  Research 
To  the  author  the  most  interesting  questions  that 
remain  are  why  the  undecided  voters  do  not  have  the 
information  to  make  a  decision  and  how  important  party 
identification  is  to  the  decision  in  the  1990s.   The  focus 
groups  suggest  that  the  voter  wants  to  learn  about  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representative  candidates  but  believe  that  the 
commercials  by  the  candidates  and  their  literature  are  too 
biased  and  that  the  local  media  are  not  doing  an  adequate 
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job.   It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  if  the  perceived 
lack  of  information  could  be  documented  by  an  analyses  of 
media  coverage  of  the  House  of  Representative  elections.   It 
would  also  be  useful  to  compare  presidential  and  midyear 
elections  through  national  telephone  surveys.   This  would 
also  confirm  the  external  validity  of  this  research. 
Perhaps  the  U.S.  House  races  fare  better  in  midyear 
elections  when  they  are  not  overshadowed  by  presidential 
campaigns . 

The  question  of  party  identification  continues  to  be  of 
interest.   In  four  of  the  five  polls,  party  identification 
was  associated  with  being  undecided.   This,  however,  was  not 
true  in  Florida.   Voters  did  not  have  enough  information 
about  the  candidates  in  this  open  seat,  not  even  the  names 
and  parties  of  the  candidates. 

In  the  focus  groups  the  participants  also  talked  about 
not  relying  upon  party  identification  to  decide.   Yet,  in 
the  final  analysis,  four  admitted  to  party  being  the 
deciding  factor.   It  was  apparent  in  the  focus  groups  that 
these  undecided  voters  believed  that  it  was  worthwhile  to 
receive  information  from  other  groups  to  which  they  belonged 
but  not  their  political  party.   The  decision  was  too 
important  to  rely  upon  party.   This  is  a  nuance  that  is 
interesting.   Perhaps  some  of  the  decline  in  party 
identification  is  due  to  not  only  a  decline  in  the  perceived 
closeness  to  the  issues  for  which  the  party  stands  but  also 
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almost  an  embarrassment  to  admit  to  a  party  identification 
when  the  feelings  run  so  high  against  government  and 
politics.   Research  on  that  issue  would  necessitate  a  series 
of  focus  groups . 


APPENDIX  A 
FOCUS  GROUP  RESULTS 


Table  A-1 

Telephone  Interview  Questionnaire  Results — Political 
Interest 


Number  of  Participants 


Total    Alachua  H/L   Alachua  H/H   Summit 


Interest  in  Political 
Campaigns  This  Year 

Very  Much  Interested 


Attention  Paid  to 
Newspaper  Articles 
About  the  Campaigns 

A  Great  Deal 

Quite  a  Bit 

Some 

Very  Little 

None 


Amount  of  TV  Programs 
Watched  Regarding 
Campaigns 


Good  Many 

9 

1 

Several 

5 

3 

One  or  two 

4 

1 

Discuss  Politics  with 

Family  and  Friends 

Daily 

6 

1 

3-4  times/week 

4 

1 

1-2  times/week 

5 

1 

Less  than  weekly 

3 

2 

Sample  size 
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Table   A-2 

Telephone    Interview  Questionnaire   Results — Political 
Interest 


Number   of   Participants 


Total         Alachua    H/L        Alachua    H/H      Summit 


Contact    with 
Congressman 


Meet  Him 

3 

0 

Attended  Meeting 

1 

0 

Talked  to  Staff 

5 

0 

Received  Mail 

9 

1 

Read  About  Him 

11 

2 

Heard  Him  on  Radio 

5 

0 

Seen  Him  on  TV 

5 

0 

None 

4 

3 

Convince  People  How 

to  Vote 

Yes 

9 

1 

No 

9 

4 

Wear  Button,  Sticker, 

or  Have  Yard  Sign 

Yes 

8 

0 

No 

10 

5 

Attend   Rally/meeting 
in    Support    of   Candidate 

Yes  5 

No  13 


Work  for  Party  or 

Candidate 

Yes 

6 

0 

No 

12 

5 
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Table  A-3 

Self-Administered  Questionnaire  Results — Opinions 

Number  of  Participants 


Total    Alachua  H/L   Alachua  H/H   Summit 


Opinion  of  George  Bush 

Somewhat  Favorable  2 

Somewhat  Unfavorable  3 

Very  Unfavorable  13 

Opinion  of  Bill  Clinton 

Very  Favorable  4 

Somewhat  Favorable  9 

Somewhat  Unfavorable  3 

Very  Unfavorable  2 

Opinion  of  Bob  Graham 

Very  Favorable  2 

Somewhat  Favorable  6 

Very  Unfavorable  1 

Don't  Know  2 

Opinion  of  George 
Voinovich 

Very  Favorable  2 

Somewhat  Favorable  2 

Somewhat  Unfavorable  1 

Very  Unfavorable  2 

Opinion  of  Tom  Sawyer 

Somewhat  Favorable     6 
Very  Unfavorable        1 

Opinion  of  Robert  Morgan 
Somewhat  Favorable      1 
Don't  Know  6 

Opinion  of  John  Glenn 

Somewhat  Favorable  2 

Somewhat  Unfavorable  3 

Very  Unfavorable  2 
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Table  A-3 — continued, 


Number  of  Participants 


Total    Alachua  H/L    Alachua  H/H   Summit 


Opinion  of  Cliff  Stearns 

Very  Favorable  1 

Somewhat  Favorable  2 

Somewhat  Unfavorable  3 

Very  Unfavorable  2 

Don't  Know  3 
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Table   A-4 

Self-Administered  Questionnaire   Results--Opinions 

Number  of   Participants 


Total         Alachua    H/L         Alachua    H/H      Summit 


Opinion   of   Karen   Thurman 

Very   Favorable  2 

Somewhat    Favorable  1 

Somewhat   Unfavorable  2 

Don't   Know  6 


Opinion   of    Tom  Hogan 

Don't    Know  11 

Opinion   of   Cindy 
Munkittrick 

Don't    Know  11 


Performance  of 

Pres 

ident 

Bush 

Excellent 

0 

0 

Good 

2 

2 

Not  so  Good 

2 

1 

Poor 

14 

2 

Performance  of  Congressman 

Sawyer 

Excellent  0 

Good  5 

Not  so  Good  0 

Poor  1 

Don't  Know  1 


Performance  of  Congressman 

Stearns 

Excellent  0 

Good  4 

Not  so  Good  2 

Poor  1 

Don't  Know  4 
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Table   A-5 

Self -Administered 

Questionnaire   Result 

s — Demographics 

Number 

of   Partic 

ipants 

Total 

Alachua 

H/L 

Alachua 

H/H 

Summit 

Gender 

Male 

10 

3 

1 

6 

Female 

8 

2 

5 

1 

Age 

24-29    Years 

2 

2 

0 

0 

30    -    34    Years 

3 

1 

1 

1 

35    -    39    Years 

3 

1 

1 

1 

40    -    44    Years 

3 

1 

1 

1 

50    -    54    Years 

3 

0 

1 

2 

55    -    59    Years 

1 

0 

1 

0 

60    -    64    Years 

3 

0 

1 

2 

Education 

Completed  High    Sch 

ool 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Some   College/Trade 

3 

0 

1 

2 

Complete   College 

5 

1 

2 

2 

Post    Grad/Professional 

8 

3 

3 

2 

Occupation 

Employed,    Private 

9 

1 

3 

5 

Employed,    Government 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Retired 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Homemaker 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Student 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Income 

$12,000    -    $20,999 

1 

1 

0 

0 

$21,000    -    $24,999 

2 

0 

1 

1 

$25,000    -    $29, 999 

2 

1 

0 

1 

$30,000    -    $34,999 

2 

0 

0 

2 

$35,000    -    $39,999 

2 

0 

1 

1 

$45,000    -    $49,999 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Over    $60,000 

6 

3 

1 

2 

Refused 

1 

0 

1 

0 
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Table   A-5 — continued. 

Number   of   Participants 


Total        Alachua   H/L        Alachua   H/H      Summit 


Race 

White 

18 

5 

Marital  Status 

Married 

15 

5 

Never  Married 

2 

0 

Separated 

1 

0 

4  6 

1  1 

1  0 
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Table   A-6 

Self-Administered  Questionnaire   Results--Demographics 

Number   of   Participants 


Total         Alachua    H/L        Alachua    H/H      Summit 


Religion 

Protestant, 

Nonspecific  3 

Unitarian  3 

Catholic  3 
Nondenominational 

Christian  3 

Quaker  1 
United  Church  of 

Christ  1 

None  3 

Refused  1 

Party  Identification 

Strong  Democrat  6 

Democrat  2 
Independent,  Democrat  2 
Independent,  Republican  5 

Republican  2 

Strong  Republican  1 


2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

APPENDIX  B 
ALACHUA  COUNTY  HIGH  INTEREST/LOW  INVOLVEMENT  GROUP 

10/14/92 

Direction  Country  is  Headed^  Who  is  to  Blame,  and  Feelings 
About  Congress 

"Too  many  lawyers  in  government .   Take  a  look  at  the 
way  our  legal  system  is  set  up.   Need  to  have  more  real 
people  in  politics.   Politicians  can  no  longer  be  career 
politicians.   Two  terms  and  they  are  out.   Get  some  fresh 
blood  in  there .  People  get  up  there  and  they  are  immediately 
running  for  reelection.   Would  do  a  better  job  if  they  were 
not  worrying  about  getting  reelected,  but  were  doing  the 
right  thing. 

"Big  corporations  are  moving  outside  the  country 
because  we  are  giving  big  tax  breaks  to  people.   Moving  to 
Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico  and  it  is  taking  away  American  jobs . 
We  need  to  do  something  to  stimulate  our  economy.   Our 
society  is  too  greedy.   Some  part  of  our  society  wants  more 
and  wants  to  work  less  for  it .   We  need  to  go  ahead  and  be 
able  to  compete  with  these  other  countries  with  labor  costs 
and  other  things,  but  we  need  help  from  the  government.   We 
have  to  quit  giving  tax  cuts  to  foreign  companies  and 
companies  that  move  to  foreign  areas." 

"I  am  very  unhappy  with  the  way  that  the  government  is 
performing.   Our  leaders  are  not  making  the  tough  decisions 
and  long  range  decisions.   Rather  they  are  just  simply 
saying  the  things  that  are  needed  to  get  them  elected  such 
as  simplistic  lower  spending,  lower  taxes.   When  probably 
just  the  exact  opposite  of  that  is  needed  when  considering 
the  infrastructure  of  our  cities,  our  transit  systems,  some 
of  those  things  like  that.  ...  Be  honest.   Say  we  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  taxes  if  we  want  to  pay  for  the 
things  that  we  need  to  keep  this  country  caring  for  people 
and  simply  together  in  the  next  50  to  100  years." 

"I  agree  with  term  limitations.   But  I  think  that  the 
biggest  problem  is  education.  If  you  fix  up  education  then  a 
lot  of  the  other  problems  will  be  taken  care  of.   How  many 
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PhDs  knock  over  liquor  stores.  .  .  .  Education  gives  people 
hope .  " 

"Right  now  the  biggest  problem  is  the  deficit.   It 
isn't  fair  the  way  people  are  blaming  Bush.   If  you  read  the 
constitution,  it  puts  the  economy  predominately  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress.   Congress  is  the  one  who  controls  the  purse 
strings.   They  are  the  ones  who  ran  up  the  deficit." 

"Bush  is  a  Republican  and  Congress  is  Democratic  and 
they  don't  get  anything  done.   Maybe  that  is  good.   You 
don't  want  government  to  really  do  much." 

"I  think  that  we  are  really  all  to  blame  for  the  way 
our  country  is.   You  know,  society,  we  always  want  better 
things,  we  want  bigger  and  better.  I  feel  like  we  are  the 
ones  to  blame  because  we  keep  asking  for  more.   It  has  got 
to  come  from  somewhere." 

"I  think  that  we  are  in  pretty  big  trouble  now, 
personally,  I  think  that  we  have  a  lot  of  issues  that  aren't 
being  addressed.   I  blame  Congress  for  it  and  indirectly  I 
blame  us.   We  put  them  there.  ...  We  don't  need  anymore 
lawyers  in  there.   We  need  businessmen  and  businesswomen. 
People  who  have  a  sense   of  what  our  country  needs  and 
getting  our  synergy  together  and  start  putting  work  plans  in 
place  to  get  some  of  these  problems  addressed.  Instead  of  a 
bunch  of  politics  and  rhetoric  that  goes  on  up  there  and 
nothing  gets  done." 

"Term  limits  bother  me.   We  get  some  good  competent 
people  who  learn  a  lot  over  the  years  and  are  very  important 
to  the  welfare  of  this  country.   With  term  limits  you  are 
just  turning  them  over,  you're  losing  that.   And  you  are 
bringing  in  people  who  don't  know  what  is  going  on.   It ' s  a 
very  complex  country.   You  wouldn't  turn  over  the  management 
of  a  company  every  few  years  or  the  company  would  flounder. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  year  of  blaming  Congress.   One  of  my 
definitions  of  a  leader  is  someone  who  can  bring  people 
together  who  can  rise  above  politics  .  .  .  Reagan  to  some 
degree,  and  I  am  not  a  Reagan  supporter,  was  capable  of 
doing  that.   He  got  things  passed.   I  blame  a  lot  on  the 
lack  of  presidential  leadership,  and  I  don't  know  a  lot 
about  it,  but  perhaps  the  leadership  of  Congress  as  well." 

"Congress  should  be  held  to  a  higher  standard." 

"They  should  be  stalwarts  of  the  community.   They 
should  be  beyond  reproach.   They  should  not  have  to  worry 
about  being  exempt  from  the  law.   They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  pillars  of  the  community." 
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"The  government  is  only  trying  to  keep  their  own  jobs. 
They  don't  acre  about  anyone  else's." 

Feelings  about  Congressional  Candidates 

Cliff  Stearns 

"The  feeling  I've  gotten  from  people  is  pretty 
favorable,  I  don't  know  personally." 

"I've  read  his  newsletters  and  things  like  that.  I  think 
that  he's  doing  a  fine  job.   I  haven't  heard  anything 
otherwise . " 

Karen  Thurman 

"I  favor  Thurman  because  she  is  concerned  about 
education.   That  is  one  of  the  key  things.   She  is  also 
concerned  about  the  environment.   She  presents  issues.   I 
stand  for  this.   I  stand  for  that.   Everyone  has  heard  her 
mudslinging  opponent." 

How  Participants  Expect  to  Decide  in  the  Congresional 
Election 

"Party  gives  some  clues  as  to  what  they  think.  It  is  a 

piece  of  evidence  about  their  stands .   I  would  vote  against 

a  party  I  like  if  I  liked  the  other  person  better.  I  have 
before . " 

"I  vote  party  unless  I  know  about  the  two  candidates 
running,  and  then  I  will  vote  for  the  most  qualified 
candidate  .  " 

"If  I  know  nothing  about  either  of  them,  then  I  just 
skip  it.   If  I  have  a  little  bit  of  information  and  I  am 
weighing  it,  then  party  will  help  weigh  a  little  bit.   But  I 
won't  vote  just  based  upon  party." 

"If  I  know  nothing  about  either  one  of  them  then  I  vote 
party.   But  I  expect  there  will  be  a  media  blitz  as  we  get 
closer  to  the  election.   It  will  be  in  the  newspapers,  it 
will  be  on  the  news.   I  expect  that  I  will  be  well  informed 
by  the  time  that  I  get  to  that  point." 

"Party  will  sway  me,   but  it  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
that  I  will  vote  for  them  because  of  it." 

"I  expect  the  Gainesville  Sun  to  do  these  little 
articles  about  the  candidates.   I  think  that  will  probably 
give  me  what  I  need.   I  don't  expect  to  get  much  from  TV  or 
even  local  radio." 
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"I  will  write  to  the  campaign  headquarters  of  the 
different  people  running  for  office  and  solicit 
information . " 

"If  the  newspaper  endorsement  says  you  should  vote  for 
X,  that  carries  no  weight  at  all.   Who  cares?   Why?   If  they 
say  vote  for  X  because  of...   Well,  then  if  I  agree  with  the 
issue,  then  OK.   Or  if  I  disagree  with  those  stances,  well. 
It  is  just  another  piece  of  information." 

"I  don't  pay  attention  to  endorsements.   I  make  up  my 
own  mind. " 

"Anything  they  say  in  their  editorial  is  redundant." 

"How  they  feel  about  the  issues  is  very  important .   How 
consistent  they  are  with  what  they  say." 

"Mainly  I  look  at  issues.   If  I  cannot  get  any 
information  on  what  kind  of  judgements  they  have  made,   what 
kind  of  ability  they  have  as  far  as  making  good  decisions. 
I  look  at  their  track   record.   Like  when  constituents  have 
a  concern  and  they  write  to  him,  did  he  get  back  to  them. 
Does  he  just  send  a  form  letter,  or  does  he  really  care  what 
we  think . " 

"I  look  at  all  the  issues,  I  read  all  of  their  things. 
But  I  guess  there  is  this  large  subconscious  level.   You 
know,  I  want  to  like  these  people.   Even  if  they  had  all  the 
right  positions,  if  I  didn't  trust  them  in  some  gut  way, 
that  would  bother  me  and  affect  my  vote.   I  don't  want 
people  telling  me  stuff  they  think  I,  the  voter,  wants  to 
hear  and  there  is  no  real  commitment  behind  them." 

"Character  is  a  life  style.  If  you  have  a  kind  of  a 
shady  character.  You  are  going  to  that  in  everything  you 
do.  " 

"Trust  or  integrity,  I  should  say,  is  probably  the 
biggest  character  issue  that  I  will  look  for  in  a 
candidate . " 

"Will  listen  to  my  friends,  but  they  haven't  convinced 
me  yet.   I'm  still  not  sure." 

"I  would  make  a  decision  based  upon  issues,  but  I  am 
not  getting  enough  information." 


APPENDIX  C 
ALACHUA  COUNTY  HIGH  INTEREST/HIGH  INVOLVEMENT  GROUP 

10/14/92 

Direction  Country  is  Headed,  Who  is  to  Blame,  and  Feelings 
About  Congress 

"Unemployment  rate  and  people  begging  for  food.   I  saw 
a  woman  the  other  day  who  with  a  sign  'Please  help  me  I  need 
food  for  my  children.'   I  just  feel  that  we  have  a 
government  now  that  is  just  not  in  tune  with  the  needs  of 
the  people." 

"I  think  that  the  government  is  here  to  keep  their  own 
jobs  and  to  heck  with  the  rest  of  us." 

"We  don't  have  insurance.   We  can't  afford  it.   We 
can't  pay  our  bills.   I  just  recently  had  to  go  in  for  a  few 
tests.   The  bill  was  $225,  just  for  me.   I  said  I  can't  pay 
you.   I  can  make  payments.   It  is  disgusting,   I  can't  stand 
it.   I  think  we  are  being  completely  ignored." 

"I  think  that  the  people  in  government,  particularly 
the  people  like  George  Bush  who  come  from  wealthy  families, 
have  no  conception  of  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  just 
have  all  the  best  health  care.   The  average  American  either 
can't  have  any  care  or  like  you,  they  are  making  payments, 
or  they  put  off  and  put  off  having  treatments,  or  the 
parents  put  off  treatment,  they  take  the  child,  but  they 
don't  take  themselves  until  it  is  something  really  serious. 
Our  country  is  in  worse  condition  than  all  the  other 
supposedly  other  developed  countries.   We  are  at  the 
absolute  bottom  as  far  as  health  care  as  far  as  access.   I'm 
not  saying  we  don't  have  THE  best  machines — if  you  could 
afford  it . " 

"I  feel  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  devisiveness  in  this 
country.   This  group  and  that  group.   There  is  clearly  a 
have  and  have-not  mentality.   I  work  43  hours  per  week.   I 
am  not  a  deadbeat .   I  have  no  health  insurance .   There  are  a 
lot  of  people  like  me.   My  mother  has  no  health  insurance 
and  she  is  a  manager  in  a  doctor's  office." 
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"There  is  a  powder  keg  out  there.   I  work  with  high 
school  kids.   It  is  nice  to  go  home  and  close  your  doors  and 
pretend  that  it  doesn't  exist  and  anesthetize  yourself  by 
watching  television.  But  it  is  a  very  scary  thing.  We  are 
not  doing  anything.   There  is  a  real  complacency." 

"I  became  a  registered  Republican  when  I  moved  here 
giving  up  all  my  civil  rights  in  local  elections.   And  I 
will  never,  never  ever  vote  for  George  Bush.   I  agree  with 
everything  said  around  the  room.   It  is  pathetic,  it  really, 
really   is.   They  are  all  out  to  feather  their  own  nest. 
The  hell  with  you  and  I  is  really  what  it  all  boils  down  to 
in  my  opinion . " 

"When  you  study  what  Perot's  got  in  terms  of  the 
deficit  reduction,  it  is  the  only  hope  we've  got.   We're  all 
talking  about  abortions,  AIDS,  who  inhaled  and  who  didn't, 
and  you  don't  have  to  look  any  further  than  last  night  (the 
VP  debates)  and  you  can  see  why  this  country  is  in  the  shape 
it's  in.   Each  one  of  them  was  yelling  at  each  other.   I 
think  that  term  limitations,  political  reform,  is  an 
absolute  must  for  this  country." 

"I  am  concerned  about  health  insurance  and  the  economy. 
Even  though  we  can  pay  for  it.   I  feel  that  if  I  have  a 
serious  problem,  they  will  get  out  of  paying  for  it .  .  .  . 
I  am  concerned  about  the  older  women,  the  single  women  that 
are  living  at  poverty  level . " 

"I  am  probably  the  youngest  here,  and  it  just  strikes 
me  that  none  of  our  leaders  are  heroes .   When  people  are 
public  servants,  they  serve  the  public.   There  are  no  more 
heroes  and  as  awful  as  Reagan  was  at  least  he  made  people 
feel  good  about  themselves.   Mean  heroes  are  people  who  are 
not  serving  their  own  interests.   Everybody  really  does  seem 
to  be,  either  their  politicians  with  different  things  that 
they  have  on  their  mind.   They  are  living  day  to  day  trying 
to  get  out  as  much  as  they  can  from  the  system  and  that 
moment . " 

"Where  are  we  getting  these  people  where  are  they 
coming  from.   Nobody  is  thinking  long  term.   That  brings  the 
environment  into  it . " 

"A  leader  can  get  things  passed  either  through 
compromise  or  pressure  if  he  has  a  plan  or  program." 

"There  is  no  accountability." 
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Congressional  Candidates 

Cliff  Stearns 

"I  wrote  to  Cliff  Stearns  regarding  a  Visa  for  a  person 
I  meet  while  I  was  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  received  two 
correspondences  from  him.   Both  were  so  unsatisfactory  and 
incorrect  and  out  of  touch.   And  I  had  already  gotten  her 
Visa  and  he  said  'I'm  sorry.   There  is  nothing  I  can  do.'" 

"The  person  that  I  dealt  with  in  his  office  here  gave 
me  a  lot  of  favorable  rhetoric.   Everything  from  the  time  of 
contact  until  the  issue  was  finished.   He  would  not  and  did 
not  do  anything.   I  can't  tell  you  how  unhappy  I  was  with 
him.  " 

"I  had  the  opposite,  believe  it  or  not.   I  had  been 
being  hounded  by  the  IRS  to  pay  employee  withholding  taxes 
from  a  business  that  I  had  closed  a  year  and  one-half 
before.   I  had  no  business  and  I  had  no  employees.   I  kept 
sending  them  the  proof  and  they  kept  hounding  me  and  sending 
me  penalties.   He  actually,  not  he,  his  office,  actually  got 
them  to  stop . " 

"If  you  happen  to  have  a  situation  that  the  aides  can 
take  care  of,  many  times,  they  can  get  to  someone  in  an 
office  and  they  will  take  care  of  it  without  ever  going  to 
him.  " 

"I  had  very  good  support  from  the  girl  or  volunteer, 
but  when  it  was  something  that  needed  his  attention,  he  was 
not,  it  wasn't  taken  care  of.  .  .  .1  was  very  unhappy  with 
his  performance . " 

"I  called  his  office  when  they  were  getting  ready  to 
vote  on  something  I  didn't  agree  with.   I  called  and  said  I 
just  wanted  to  register  my  encouragement  for  you  to  vote 
against  that.   And  someone  said,  'I  bet  you're  from 
Gainesville,  right?'   It  was  as  though  because  I  was  from 
Gainesville,  there  was  nothing  else,  not  my  name,  not 
whether  I  was  a  registered  voter  or  anything.   I  started  to 
call  back  and  say  'No,  I  want  you  to  vote  no  and  I  am  from 
Oca la  .  '  " 

"In  the  latest  issue  of  MS  magazine,  which  I  do  read, 
they  have  a  fold-out  that  has  all  the  issues  .  .  .  and  they 
have  where  those  candidates  stand  .  .  .  so  I  looked  at  the 
people  who  were  running  in  our  Congressional  race  and  based 
on  where  that  person  stood  on  issues  that  I  care  about  I 
made  a  decision--Thurman . " 
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"I  have  only  heard  about  things  about  Karen  Thurman . 
I've  heard  absolutely  not  one  word  about  either  of  the  other 
two  candidates . " 

"I  need  to  know  more.   If  the  others  are  not  more 
forthcoming  about  information,  then  I  probably  won't  vote 
for  them.   (Even  if  they  don't  have  the  budget)  they  could 
get  on  talk  shows .   And  I  listen  to  them  a  lot . " 

"I'm  guilty  of  relying  on  The  Gainesville  Sun.   Their 
recommendations  are  very  influential  to  me  and  whether  that 
be  good  or  bad  I  don't  know." 

"I  am  trying  to  become  educated  (on  the  Congressional 
race),  but  there  is  not  much  information  out  there." 

"I  would  never,  in  fact,  if  I  read  in  The  Gainesville 
Sun,  who  they  endorsed,  I  would  think  twice.   I  would  wonder 
about  those  candidates,  what  interests.   I  look  in  FACT,  but 
they  didn't  have  anything." 

"That's  the  thing  that  bothers  me,  that  I  haven't  been 
able  to  get  any  information  (on  the  Congressional 
candidates) . " 

"We  have  all  these  people  running  (for  Congress)  and 
there  is  no  common  knowledge  of  them.   I  am  frustrated.   We 
are  ready  to  elect  representation  from  our  area  here  and  we 
don't  know  what  kind  of  representation  we  are  going  to  have. 
There  is  not  enough  information.   There  are  so  many  ways, 
they  ought  to  get  on  radio  stations,  they  ought  to  get  on 
the  news  media,  like  Channel  5." 

"I  plan  to  try  to  find  a  little  something  out  about 
the  people  before  I  vote.   Candidate's  forums." 

"This  fact  that  the  information  is  not  getting  out  and 
Norm  said  that  they  may  not  have  the  funds  to  do  it .   What 
really  concerns  me  about  the  politicians  and  the  campaigning 
is  that  big  money  that  can  come  from  different  sources,  that 
will  earn  them  more  money.   There  ought  to  be  a  more  equal 
way .  " 

"That's  not  the  case  in  Indiana  where  we  were  came  from. 
We  had  a  man  that  won  who  didn't  have  the  money  and  he  won 
because  he  went  door-to-door  more  than  one  time  to  every 
person  in  his  whole  Congressional  district .   Volunteers 
followed  behind  him  day  after  day  after  day." 

"I  never  heard  of  that  Independent,  Cindy  what's  her 
name . " 
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"I  saw  some  signs  yesterday  out  by  the  Oaks  Mall." 

"Is  that  the  one  that  says  she  means  business?" 

"Isn't  that  the  password  for  out  to  get  the 
environment.   Let's  develop  Gainesville." 

"I  listen  to  my  friends  and  my  family  a  lot,  I  really 
do.   Sometimes  they  have  pieces  of  information  that  I 
haven't.   That  doesn't  mean  that  I  will  vote  the  way  they 
say,  but  I  use  all  the  information  that  I  can  get." 

"I  listen,  but  I  make  up  my  own  mind  more  from  other 
sources  (than  my  friends  and  family) . " 

"I  think  the  very  people  whose  hall  we  are  sitting  in, 
the  journalists,  have  much  more  of  an  obligation  to  give  an 
open,  even  view.    They  have  an  obligation  to  the  community 
to  do  more  to  inform  us  more  than  they  do.   Especially,  this 
school  here  has  got   lot  of  resources  available  to  it .   They 
have  lots  of  very  talented,  very  sincere  people.   Let  them 
hook  up  with  a  politician  and  write  a  summary,  this  is  their 
position . " 

"If  that  would  happen  I  would  want  to  know  a  lot  about 
the  journalist ! " 

"Journalists  have  an  obligation  to  inform  us.   It  is 
not  up  to  the  candidates  themselves  to  get  the  message  out. 
That  is  part  of  the  problem.   It  takes  too  much  money  to  get 
the  message  out.   Then  the  candidates  owe  some  interests.   I 
do  not  want  to  rely  on  the  candidate's  spin.   The  people  in 
this  building  here  have  a  responsibility  and  they  are  not 
fulfilling  it . " 

How  the  Participants  Expect  to  Decide  in  the  Congressional 
Election 

"I  would  rely  a  little  bit  on  party," 

"I'm  afraid  I  would  too". 

"Yes. " 

"That's  what  I  would  do.   Yes." 

"I  wouldn't  vote  in  a  Congressional  race,  for  someone  I 
didn't  know  anything  about.  I  wouldn't  go  in  with  no 
knowledge.   I  have  voted  straight  party,  but  I  am  not  happy 
when  I  do  it.   And  I  do  it  only  on  minor  elections." 
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"I  would  go  back  to  The  Gainesville  Sun  as  I  said 
before.   I  am  not  intimated  or  impressed  or  obligated  to  any 
party  or  good  ole  boy  kind  of  thing." 


APPENDIX  D 
SUMMIT  COUNTY  HIGH  INTEREST/MIXED  INVOLVEMENT  GROUP 

10/21/92 

Direction  the  Country  is  Headed,  Who  is  to  Blame,  and 
Feelings  About  Congress 

"The  problem  is  that  everybody  is  to  blame  from  the 
President  all  the  way  down  to  every  resident  in  the  country. 

I  think  we  went  through  the,  what  is  the  movie  with  Michael 
Douglas?  greed  is  good,  we  went  through  that  in  the  eighties 

.  .  .  all  the  rich  people  are  trying  to  get  all  they  can  and 
won't  give  anything  up.   Even  some  of  the  elderly  people, 
who  I  think  are  probably  well  off... nobody  is  willing  to 
give  up  anything.   That  goes  for  myself  too.   I  am  tempted 
to  say  that  the  election  really  doesn't  make  any 
difference . " 

"It  is  very  easy  to  blame  it  on  the  government.   We 
expect  the  government  to  do  everything  for  us . " 

"The  things  that  we  need  to  have  happen  are  the  things 
that  no  one  wants  to  hear.   Our  economy,  even  our 
transportation  .  .  .  everything  has  to  change.   Most  people 
do  not  really  want  that.   I  have  a  son  who  is  7  years  old, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  in  10  years  everything  is  going  to  be 
collapsed.   Things  have  got  to  stop,  things  have  to  change." 

"Everyone  agrees  that  there  has  to  be  change,  but 
without  strong  leadership,  which  lately  we  haven't  had,  as 
long  as  the  government  keeps  saying  everything  is  fine, 
everything  is  all  right,  it's  all  Congress'  fault.   Somebody 
has  to  lead. " 

"I  think  if  people  would  just  take  the  time  to  get 
involved  and  hold  people  responsible.   Right  now  people  are 
stirred  up.   What  we  are  having  now  is  a  revolution  in  our 
country.   How  long  it  will  last?" 

"The  president  is  like  a  CEO  of  a  company.   He  sets  the 
policy.   Congress  has  an  influence.   But  how  many  vetoes 
have  we  had  overridden  in  the  last  12  years?  Just  one  for 
this  last  one.   So  we  have  a  strong  president.   He  sets  the 
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policy,  he  set  foreign  policy.   And  this  country  has  gone 
down  hill .  " 

"There  is  an  underlying  issue  in  this  country  that 
people  don't  typically  want  to  address  either  because  they 
don't  understand  it  or  won't  understand  it.  One  of  the 
biggest  is  the  fragmenting  of  society  into  special  interest 
groups.   Everybody  is  a  special  interest  group  ...  it  is 
all  us  against  them  type  of  thing.   Another  thing,  terrible 
thing,  that  has  happened  is  entitlements.   They  are  not 
entitled.   It  is  a  safety  net  in  some  cases.   It  is  an 
attempt  to  help  someone  through  a  tough  time.   But  it  is  not 
an  entitlement." 

"People  are  out  for  themselves.   They  just  want 
reelected . " 

"Congress  has  to  have  term  limitations.   That  is  the 
biggest  thing.   You  cannot  allow  Congress  to  sit  in  office 
for  20  years  and  build  up  a  repertoire  of  special  interests, 
money,  profits,  and  power,  and  then  try  to  run  against  that 
Congressperson  because  you  can't  win." 

"I  strongly  think  that  we  also  need  to  do  some  things 
about  campaign  finances . " 

"I  agree . " 

"Congress  is  never  going  to  do  anything  to  change 
unless  we  do  something  from  this  level  where  we  are  at.   For 
instance,  if  Tom  Sawyer  gets  one  person  who  writes  him  a 
letter,  like  myself,  and  if  he  has  got  twenty  lobbyists  who 
come  see  him  about  something,  who  is  he  going  to  pay 
attention  to?   He  is  going  to  pay  attention  to  the 
lobbyists.   And  that  is  the  way  Congress  is.   There  has  got 
to  be  some  way  to  get  the  people  in  the  United  States  to 
feel  that  they  have  some  say." 

"Part  of  that  also  is  breaking  the  grip  of  the  PACs, 
the  big  money  groups.   I  know  that  whatever  contribution 
that  I  can  make  won't  make  any  difference  anyway." 

"Congress  doesn't  have  the  will  to  change  right  now. 
The  way  the  system  is  set  up,  the  overriding  concern  is  to 
get  elected  and  reelected  and  as  long  as  that  hinges  on 
money,  not  on  their  performance." 

Congressional  Candidates 

"To  call  that  a  race  is  almost  a  misnomer.   In  the 
Cleveland  paper  today,  it  said  that  this  Morgan  did  not  even 
file  an  expense  report .   He  needed  to  have  raised  a  minimum 
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of  $5000  to  have  to  file  and  he  did  not  even  raise  the 
$5000." 

"Sawyer  has  a  lot  of  power  here.   He's  been  mayor  here. 
He  was  raised  here." 

"He  is  the  incumbent . " 

"My  gut  feel  about  Sawyer  is  that  he  walks  the  tight 
line  pretty  carefully  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do." 

"I  would  probably  vote  for  Morgan  though  because  I 
consider  myself  a  Republican.   Even  though  I  know  that  it 
will  bring  it  down  from  100  to  1  (votes  for  Sawyer  to 
Morgan)  to  99  to  1." 

"As  far  as  Sawyer  himself,  he  has  been  in  for  three 
terms  and  it  is  getting  to  the  point  in  Congress,  that  he 
finally  means  something.   Where  he  is  starting  to  rise,  all 
the  positions  he  is  getting.   It  is  getting  to  the  point 
that  it  is  almost  worth  it  to  keep  him  in  there.   Even 
though  I  am  in  favor  of  term  limits." 

"Term  limits  is  not  the  answer.   Getting  better  people 
is  the  answer . " 

"We  have  to  find  a  way  to  protect  people  from  the 
influence  of  big  money,  whether  special  interests,  PACs,  or 
local  high  rollers." 

"It  is  intoxicating.   The  power.   You  get  close  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  you  just  feel  that  power.   Because 
everybody  can  feel  it.   It  is  almost  impossible,   a  certain 
kind  of  people,  a  certain  kind  of  person  that  really  appeals 
to,  and  that  kind  of  person  is  going  to  strive  for  that." 

"I  know  Sawyer,  well,  not  Tom,  but  his  wife  and 
daughter.   They  seem  like  good  people.   Tom  seems  like  a 
good  person  too.   I  just  see  him  in  parades  and  things.   I 
don't  know  of  any  corruption  that  he  is  into,  other  than 
just  being  a  politician.  So  I'll  probably  vote  for  him,  but 
I'm  going  to  vote  for  term  limitations  that  is  on  the  ballot 
also . " 

"I  don't  know.   I  know  little  or  nothing  about  Morgan 
and  after  living  here  in  this  area  for  little  over  5  years, 
all  I  know  about  Sawyer  is  that  he  was  a  former  local 
politician  and  made  it  to  the  national  level  and  I  can't  put 
my  finger  on  one  thing  that  I  know  that  he  has  accomplished 
that  has  any  benefit  at  all  to  the  country  in  general  or 
this  area  in  particular.   And  maybe  part  of  that  is  that  I 
have  not  been  as  diligent  in  researching  that  as  I  should 
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have  been,  but  I  .  .  .  there  is  not  one  thing  that  I  know 
about  him  that  would  set  him  apart  from  any  of  six  people 
that  you  could  name.   So  I  just  not  going  to  vote  ...  at 
least  not  in  that  race." 

"I'm  probably  going  to  vote  for  Sawyer  even  though  I 
don't  think  he  is  the  best.   Of  the  two,  he  is  the  best  man 
for  the  job,  I've  called  him  several  times,  and  he  has 
helped.   And  I'm  a  Democrat,  not  a  real,  real  strong 
Democrat,  but  I  am  a  Democrat.   I  think  that  if  Bill  Clinton 
gets  elected,  he  should  have  a  Democratic  Congress." 

"I'm  still  pretty  much  undecided.   I  don't  like  Tom 
Sawyer.   The  policies  he  has  backed  in  Latin  America.   As  a 
whole  I  think  his  policies  in  Latin  America  stink,  at  best. 
And  I  think  Tom  Sawyer  was  a  bit  wishy  washy.   I  happen  to 
belong  to  the  Central  America  Solidarity  Association  and  Tom 
Sawyer  was  uncooperative.   I  went  to  visit  him  and  he  just 
didn't  seem  like  the  kind  of  person  who  was  strong  on  any 
beliefs.   Sort  of  blowing  in  the  wind.   I  know  I  don't  like 
Sawyer.   I  don't  know  anything  about  this  Morgan." 

"I  really  don't  know  that  much  about  Morgan.  I'll  have 
to  look  more.  I'm  probably  leaning  more  towards  Sawyer  just 
because  he  is  there." 

"It  appears  from  what  people  here  are  saying,  appears 
to  bear  out  what  I  hear  from  people  I  know,  friends, 
neighbors,  business  associates,  that  most  people  go  into 
elections  anymore  with  not  an  idea  of  voting  for  someone, 
but  rather  voting  against  someone  else.  It's  I  hate  this  guy 
and  what  he  stands  for  therefore  I  am  going  to  vote  for  that 
guy .  " 

"When  he  was  mayor  I  don't  remember  any  major  disaster, 
any  major  scandals,  or  that  sort  of  thing." 

"But  you  don't  know  where  he  stands,  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  him  believe  me." 

"He  is  pretty  much  along  party  lines." 

How  Participants  Expect  to  Decide  in  the  Congressional 
Election 

"I'll  read  what  they,  when  the  paper  comes  out,  with 
their,  you  know,  when  they  put  them  side  by  side.   Some  of 
the  analysis,  not  the  endorsements  particularly." 

"They  (The  Akron  Beacon  Journal)  generally  have  a 
supplement  for  the  election." 
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"The  Beacon  is  extremely  liberal  and  Democratic." 


"Anybody  who  reads  the  paper  or  watches  television, 
they  read  what  they  want  to  read,  see  what  they  want  to  see, 
and  they  form   the  opinion  of  that.   If  you  are  a 
Republican,  you  see  the  negatives,  you  don't  like  it,  if  you 
are  a  Democrat,  you  do  the  same  thing.   The  Beacon  Journal 
is  not  noted  to  be  a  Democratic  paper." 

"I  don't  use  party." 

"No,  not  at  all . " 

"I  try  to  find  out  about  the  issues,  but  it  is  really 
difficult . " 

"I  get  Sawyer's  newsletter,  and  I  read  that  whenever  it 
comes.   And  I  still  don't  know  much  about  the  man.   If  ever 
there  was  a  forum  for  him  to  make  known  where  he  stands, 
that's  the  opportunity.   Yet  after  reading  that,  I  still 
don't  have  any  idea  where  he  is." 

"If  you  are  a  Catholic,  they  are  against  abortion  and 
they  tend  to  side  with  Republicans.   That  influences  a  lot 
of  people,  it  has  a  slight  influence  on  me.   It  is  a  touchy 
issue  .  " 

"I'm  involved  in  real  estate  development  and  I  get  the 
things  from  the  organizations  I  belong  to,  but  again,  they 
are  special  interests.   They  are  centered  strictly  around 
single  issue   type  things  and  how  they  think  it  is  going  to 
benefit  them.   And  they  are  saying  by  association,  it  is 
going  to  benefit  you,  too.   And  they  can't  make  a  good 
argument  why  it  is  going  to  benefit  anyone  other  than  the 
group  that  is  leading  this  organization.   No,  so  I  don't  use 
this  information  to  decide." 

"I  talk  a  lot  with  my  family.   We  have  a  large  family 
on  both  sides.   We  look  at  is  everybody  working,   does 
everybody  have  the  ability  to  buy  a  home?   Is  everybody 
doing  OK?   Can  they  put  food  on  the  table?   And  we  ask 
ourselves,  if  not,  why?" 


APPENDIX  E 
TELEPHONE  INVITATION — FLORIDA 

CALL  EACH  PERSON  ON  THE  LIST  WITH  UP  TO  THREE  CALL-BACKS. 

1.  Hello,  my  name  is  Deborah  Rossi,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Florida  Political  Science  Department.   I 
am  doing  research  regarding  the  upcoming  election.   You 
do  not  have  to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to 
answer.   Would  you  be  able  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
discuss  this  election  on  Wednesday,  October  14?   We 
will  be  paying  you  $25  for  your  expenses  and  serve 
light  refreshments. 

IF  NO,  TERMINATE. 

IF  YES,  I  have  just  a  few  questions  so  that  we  can  place  you 
in  a  discussion  group. 

2.  Some  people  don't  pay  much  attention  to  political 
campaigns .   How  about  you?   Would  you  say  that  you  were 
very  much  interested,  somewhat  interested,  or  not  much 
interested  in  following  the  political  campaigns  this 
year? 

3.  Did  you  read  about  the  campaigns  in  any  newspapers? 

IF  YES,  how  much  attention  did  you  pay  to  newspaper  articles 
about  the  campaigns--a  great  deal,  quite  a  bit,  some,  very 
little,  or  none? 

4 .  Some  people  watched  a  lot  of  programs  about  the 
campaigns  on  television  and  others  didn't  see  any.   Did 
you  happen  to  watch  any  programs  about  the  campaigns  on 
television? 

IF  YES,  would  you  say  you  watched  a  good  many,  several,  or 
just  one  or  two? 

5.  Do  you  ever  discuss  politics  with  your  family  or 
friends? 
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IF  YES,  how  often  do  you  discuss  politics  with  your  family 
or  f riends--every  day,  3  or  4  times  a  week,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  or  less  often  than  that? 

6.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  U.S.  Representatives  can 
have  contact  with  the  people  from  their  districts. 
Think  of  Cliff  Stearns,  who  has  been  a  U.S. 
Representative  in  Washington.   Have  you  come  into 
contact  with  him  or  learned  anything  about  him  through 
any  of  these  ways . 

Meet  him  personally 

Attended  a  meeting  or  gathering  where  he  spoke 

Talked  to  a  member  of  his  staff  or  someone  in  his 

office 

Received  something  in  the  mail  from  him 

Read  about  him  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine 

Heard  him  on  the  radio 

Seen  him  on  TV 

7.  We  would  like  to  find  out  about  some  of  the  things 
people  do  to  help  a  party  or  a  candidate  win  an 
election.   During  the  campaign  did  you  talk  to  any 
people  and  try  to  show  them  why  they  should  vote  for  or 
against  one  of  the  parties  or  candidates? 

8.  Did  you  wear  a  campaign  button,  put  a  campaign  sticker 
on  your  car,  or  place  a  sign  in  your  window  or  in  front 
of  your  house? 

9.  Did  you  go  to  any  political  meetings,  rallies, 
speeches,  dinners,  or  things  like  that  in  support  of  a 
particular  candidate? 

10.   Did  you  do  any  other  work  for  a  party  or  candidate? 

Thank  you  for  your  time.   We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at 
the  University  of  Florida 
Weimer  Hall  G205 

5:30  pm--low  involvement/low  information 
7:30  pm--high  involvement/high  information 

On  Wednesday,  October  14 . 

May  I  please  have  your  name  and  address  to  send  you  a  map 
and  confirmation  letter? 


APPENDIX  F 
TELEPHONE  INVITATION — OHIO 

CALL  EACH  PERSON  ON  THE  LIST  WITH  UP  TO  THREE  CALL-BACKS 

1.  Hello,  my  name  is  Deborah  Rossi,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Florida  Political  Science  Department.   I 
am  doing  research  regarding  the  upcoming  election.   You 
do  not  have  to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to 
answer.   I  will  be  at  the  University  of  Akron  on 
Wednesday,  October  21.   Would  you  be  able  to  attend  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  election  at  5:30pm  on  Wednesday. 
We  will  be  paying  you  $25  for  your  expenses  and  serve 
light  refreshments. 

IF  NO,  TERMINATE . 

IF  YES,  I  have  just  a  few  questions  so  that  we  can  place  you 
in  a  discussion  group. 

2.  Some  people  don't  pay  much  attention  to  political 
campaigns.   How  about  you?   Would  you  say  that  you  were 
very  much  interested,  somewhat  interested,  or  not  much 
interested  in  following  the  political  campaigns  this 
year? 

3.  Did  you  read  about  the  campaigns  in  any  newspapers? 

IF  YES,  how  much  attention  did  you  pay  to  newspaper  articles 
about  the  campaigns — a  great  deal,  quite  a  bit,  some,  very 
little,  or  none? 

4.  Some  people  watched  a  lot  of  programs  about  the 
campaigns  on  television  and  others  didn't  see  any.   Did 
you  happen  to  watch  any  programs  about  the  campaigns  on 
television? 

IF  YES,  would  you  say  you  watched  a  good  many,  several,  or 
just  one  or  two? 

5.  Do  you  ever  discuss  politics  with  your  family  or 
friends? 
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IF  YES,  how  often  do  you  discuss  politics  with  your  family 
or  friends — every  day,  3  or  4  times  a  week,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  or  less  often  than  that? 

6.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  U.S.  Representatives  can 
have  contact  with  the  people  from  their  districts. 
Thinking  of  Tom  Sawyer,  who  has  been  a  U.S. 
Representative  in  Washington.   Have  you  come  into 
contact  with  him  or  learned  anything  about  him  through 
any  of  these  ways . 

Met  him  personally 

Attended  a  meeting  or  gathering  where  he  spoke 

Talked  to  a  member  of  his  staff  or  someone  in  his 

office 

Received  something  in  the  mail  from  him 

Read  about  him  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine 

Heard  him  on  the  radio 

Seen  him  on  TV 

7.  We  would  like  to  find  out  about  some  of  the  things 
people  do  to  help  a  party  or  a  candidate  win  an 
election.   During  the  campaign  did  you  talk  to  any 
people  and  try  to  show  them  why  they  should  vote  for  or 
against  one  of  the  parties  or  candidates? 

8.  Did  you  wear  a  campaign  button,  put  a  campaign  sticker 
on  your  car,  or  place  a  sign  in  your  window  or  in  front 
of  your  house? 

9.  Did  you  go  to  any  political  meetings,  rallies, 
speeches,  dinners,  or  things  like  that  in  support  of  a 
particular  candidate? 

10.   Did  you  do  any  other  work  for  a  party  or  candidate? 

Thank  you  for  your  time.   We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at 
the  University  of  Akron  on  Wednesday,  October  21  at  the 
Gardner  Student  Center  in  room  Buckeye  B  on  the  second 
floor . 

May  I  please  have  your  name  and  address  to  send  you  a  map 
and  confirmation  letter? 


APPENDIX  G 
SELF-ADMINISTERED  QUESTIONNAIRE — FLORIDA 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  your  impressions  of  some  people 
in  public  life.   After  each  one  please  indicate  whether 
you  have  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  that  person,  a 
somewhat  favorable  opinion,  a  somewhat  unfavorable 
opinion,  or  a  very  unfavorable  opinion.   If  you  do  not 
recognize  the  name,  just  circle  Don't  Know. 


SOMEWHAT    SOMEWHAT         VERY      DON'T 
FAVORABLE   UNFAVORABLE   UNFAVORABLE   KNOW 

2  3  4  9 

2  3  4  9 

2  3  4  9 

2  3  4  9 

2  3  4  9 

2  3  4  9 

2  3  4  9 

How  would  you  rate  the  job  that  George  Bush  is  doing  as 
president? 

Excellent 

Good 

Not  so  Good 

Poor 

Don't  Know 

How  would  you  rate  the  job  that  Cliff  Stearns  is  doing 
as  Congressman? 

Excellent 

Good 

Not  so  Good 

Poor 

Don't  Know 


VERY 

FAVORABLE 

George  Bush 

1 

Bob  Graham 

1 

Cliff  Stearns 

1 

Tom  Hogan 

1 

Karen  Thurman 

1 

Cindy 

Munkittrick 

1 

Bill  Clinton 

1 
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4.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  consider  yourself  a 
Democrat,  Republican,  or  an  Independent? 

Democrat — Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  strong  or  not  a 
very  strong  Democrat? 

Strong 

Not  very  strong 

Republican--Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  strong  or  not 
a  very  strong  Republican? 

Strong 

Not  very  strong 

Independent — Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  closer  to  the 
Republican  party  or  the  Democratic  party? 

Republican 
Democrat 

5.  Now  just  a  few  questions  for  classification  purposes 
only . 

Gender 

Male 

Female 

6.  What  is  your  age? 

Under  24 

24-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65  or  over 

7 .  What  was  the  last  grade  that  you  completed  in  school? 

0-8  years 

8-11  years 

Completed  High  School 

13  +  Some  college,  business  or  trade  school 

College  graduate 

Graduate  or  Professional  degree 
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8.  In  terms  of  your  employment  status  are  you  employed, 
unemployed,  retired,  a  student  or  homemaker? 

9.  If  employed  is  that  with  the  government  or  private 
industry? 

10.  Just  for  statistical  purposes,  can  you  tell  me  if  your 
family's  total  yearly  income  (before  taxes)  is 

Under  $12,000 
$12,000-$19, 999 
$20,000-$24, 999 
$25,000-$29,999 
$30,000-$34,999 
$35,000-$39, 999 
$45,000-$49, 999 
$55,000-$59, 999 
Over  $60,000 

11.  Is  your  religious  preference 

Protestant 

Denomination 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Other 


12 .  Are  you  married  now  and  living  with  your  spouse--or  are 
you  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  have  you  never 
been  married? 

13.  What  is  your  race--white,  black,  American  Indian,  or 
Asian? 


APPENDIX  H 
SELF-ADMINISTERED  QUESTIONNAIRE — OHIO 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  your  impressions  of  some  people 
in  public  life.   After  each  one  please  indicate  whether 
you  have  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  that  person,  a 
somewhat  favorable  opinion,  a  somewhat  unfavorable 
opinion,  or  a  very  unfavorable  opinion.   If  you  do  not 
recognize  the  name,  just  circle  Don't  Know. 


VERY 

FAVORABLE 

George  Bush 

1 

George 

Voinovich 

1 

Tom  Sawyer 

1 

Robert  Morgan 

1 

John  Glenn 

1 

Bill  Clinton 

1 

SOMEWHAT    SOMEWHAT         VERY      DON'T 
FAVORABLE   UNFAVORABLE   UNFAVORABLE   KNOW 


2 .  How  would  you  rate  the  job  that  George  Bush  is  doing  as 
president? 

Excellent 

Good 

Not  so  Good 

Poor 

Don't  Know 

3.  How  would  you  rate  the  job  that  Tom  Sawyer  is  doing  as 
Congressman? 

Excellent 

Good 

Not  so  Good 

Poor 

Don ' t  Know 

4.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  consider  yourself  a 
Democrat,  Republican,  or  an  Independent? 
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Democrat--Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  strong  or  not  a 
very  strong  Democrat? 

Strong 

Not  very  strong 

Republican — Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  strong  or  not 
a  very  strong  Republican? 

Strong 

Not  very  strong 

Independent — Do  you  think  of  yourself  as  closer  to  the 
Republican  party  or  the  Democratic  party? 

Republican 
Democrat 

5.  Now  just  a  few  questions  for  classification  purposes 
only . 

Gender 

Male 

Female 

6.  What  is  your  age? 

Under  2  4 

24-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65  or  over 

7 .  What  was  the  last  grade  that  you  completed  in  school? 

0-8  years 

8-11  years 

Completed  High  School 

13  +  Some  college,  business  or  trade  school 

College  graduate 

Graduate  or  Professional  degree 

8 .  In  terms  of  your  employment  status  are  you  employed, 
unemployed,  retired,  a  student  or  homemaker? 

9.  If  employed  is  that  with  the  government  or  private 
industry? 
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10.  Just  for  statistical  purposes,  can  you  tell  me  if  your 
family's  total  yearly  income  (before  taxes)  is 

Under  $12,000 
$12,000-$19,999 
$20,000-$24, 999 
$25,000-$29, 999 
$30,000-$34, 999 
$35,000-$39, 999 
$45,000-$49,999 
$55,000-$59,999 
Over  $60,000 

11.  Is  your  religious  preference 

Protestant 

Denomination 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Other 


12 .  Are  you  married  now  and  living  with  your  spouse — or  are 
you  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  have  you  never 
been  married? 

13.  What  is  your  race — white,  black,  American  Indian,  or 
Asian? 


APPENDIX  I 
FOCUS  GROUP  DISCUSSION  OUTLINE — FLORIDA 

1.  The  direction  the  country  is  headed. 

2.  Who  is  to  blame? 

3.  Feelings  about  Congress. 

4.  Feelings  about  each  congressional  candidate.   Why? 

Democrat  Karen  Thurman 
Republican  Tom  Hogan 
Independent  Cindy  Munkittrick. 

5.  Why  still  undecided? 

6.  How  do  family  and  friends  feel  about  each  congressional 
candidate?   Why? 

7.  How  do  organizations  to  which  they  belong  feel  about 
each  candidate?   Why? 

8.  When  expect  to  decide? 

9.  What  information,  if  any,  is  needed  to  decide? 

10.  Will  vote  for  U.S.  House  Representative  or  not? 

11.  If  not,  why  not? 
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APPENDIX  J 
FOCUS  GROUP  DISCUSSION  OUTLINE — OHIO 

1.  The  direction  the  country  is  headed. 

2.  Who  is  to  blame? 

3.  Feelings  about  Congress. 

4.  Feelings  about  each  congressional  candidate.   Why? 

Democrat  Tom  Sawyer 
Republican  Robert  Morgan 

5.  Why  still  undecided? 

6.  How  do  family  and  friends  feel  about  each  congressional 
candidate?   Why? 

7.  How  do  organizations  to  which  they  belong  feel  about 
each  candidate?   Why? 

8.  When  expect  to  decide? 

9.  What  information,  if  any,  is  needed  to  decide? 

10.  Will  vote  for  U.S.  House  Representative  or  not? 

11.  If  not,  why  not? 
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APPENDIX  K 
POSTELECTION  SURVEY 

1.   A  few  weeks  ago,  you  mentioned  that  you  were  not  sure 

who  you  would  vote  for  in  the  District  race  for 

the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.   Did  you  have  a 
chance  to  vote  in  that  election? 


IF  YES 


2.  For  whom  did  you  vote?   What  made  you  vote  for ? 

What  else? 

3.  And  which  of  these  factors  mattered  most? 

Integrity /Honesty 

Good  Personality 

My  party's  candidate 

Has  done  a  good  job 

George  Bush's  policies 

Works  for  the  middle  class 

Don't  like  the  other  candidates 

Will  work  harder 

Knows  the  district 

4.  Do  you  remember  how  long  before  the  election  that  you 
made  up  your  mind?   Would  you  say  that  it  was  in  the 
voting  booth,  the  weekend  before  the  election,  or  a 
week  before  the  election? 

IF  NO 

1.    What  made  you  decide  not  to  vote  in  that  election? 
What  else? 
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APPENDIX  L 
INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 

This  research  is  being  conducted  by  Deborah  Rossi,  a 
graduate  student  in  Political  Science  at  the  University 
of  Florida  as  part  of  her  dissertation.   Complete 
confidentiality  will  be  maintained,  results  will  generally 
reported  in  the  aggregate.   If  specific  cases  are  cited  as 
examples,  names  of  the  respondents  will  not  be  revealed. 

We  will  be  discussing  the  upcoming  election  for  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.   The  discussion  will  be  audio  tape 
recorded  to  enable  me  to  analyze  the  data.   You  do  not  have 
to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  you  may  contact  me  at 

Turlington  Hall 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida  32611 
904-392-0262 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above. 
I  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I  have  received 
a  copy  of  this  description. 


Signature  of  Participant  Date 


Signature  of  Researcher  Date 

Deborah  Rossi 
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